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T IS NO SECRET to the housewife, the wage earner, 
and the businessman that the dollar does not go 
as far as it did five years ago, or last year—or even 
three months ago. In the face of this steady decline 
in purchasing power, the way we use our money takes 
on increasing importance with every passing day. 

As costs rise each one of us finds himself asking, 
“How am I going to make my income do all the 
things I want it to do?” The answer is, of course, that 
we cannot. In fact, no one is rich enough to evade 
the necessity of deciding which things are of greatest 
importance to him—as he plans the use of his income. 

When you work out your budget you are con- 
stantly making choices—accepting some items, re- 
jecting others. 

You are, in other words, putting some things first! 
But an importaut question arises at this point. 

Are you putting first things first? 

Putting first things first is good sense whether it be 
in relation to your ideals, your time—or your money. 
It’s good sense and it is the prime principle of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

First things include items such as food, clothing, 
shelter, medicine—and your church! The Church of 
Christ is of first importance to you and your family 
by its very presence in your town. We wouldn't like 
to think of what a community would be without the 
Church. Just by being there, the Church inspires us 
to higher thoughts, finer aspirations, and a more 
buoyant faith. 

But the Church is more than a symbol, appealing 
to one’s better self. It brings a vital force to your 
town—to you and your children—as it seeks to lead 
people to Christ. Surely, every one of us should put 
the Church first—in our plans, in our efforts, in our 
budgets. Yet many fail tu pay more than lip-service 
to this ideal. 

Would it surprise you to hear that America’s 
churches received less than one third as much last 
year as was spent on liquor in this country? Or that 
in per capita giving to benevolences the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. ranked thirtieth among forty-eight 
leading Protestant denominations? Startling figures, 
aren't they? But true. 








fT TEINGS FIRST 


Often people pledge more to their community 
chest than to their church, or work harder for their 
club than for their Christ. Fighting the threat of 
disease or supporting cultural or youth organizations 
are fine and worthy tasks. We ought to do them. But 
the numerous demands of charitable and other or- 
ganizations must be put in their proper relationship 
to the first place of your Church in your life. Jesus 
said: 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you!” 


Put first things first, he said, and let the rest of 
life fall into its proper place. Let every Christian heed 
these words! 

Your church is feeling the pinch of increased costs. 
Its expenses in your town are higher and the cost of 
its work among college students, GI's, and in the 
mission fields has increased, too. Just to do as much 
as we did last year would cost more. But the Church 
of Christ dare not mark time in this age of decisive 
change! 


The world today needs the Church, with its saving 
message of Christ, more than ever before. And people 
are ready to listen! We who believe must give the 
Church the strength it needs to meet the challenge 
of this hour. 

Where is the Church of Christ in your budget? 
Are you giving more—giving enough so that its voice 
may be heard amid the tensions of today? Are you 
using what God has given you as it should be used 
—putting him first in your plans, your prayers, your 
spending. 

Seek first his Kingdom. Give first his share. Love 
him—as he loved you. And all that matters, all that 
is worthy in life shall be yours. 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you!” 


—ARTHUR S. JOICE 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS, NOVEMBER II 
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Resolution from Iowa Synod 
» The following Resolution, framed by 
Dr. David I. Berger of the University of 
Dubuque, was adopted by the Synod of 
Jowa in session at Ames, Iowa, July 9- 
12, 1951. It was adopted following 
stirring address by the Moderator of 
General Assembly, Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson, during which he requested 
the Synod of Iowa to give him a word 
from the Synod of Iowa which he could 
carry to the Church. 

“Seeking the glory of God, rejoicing 
in the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and fully relying on the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit, be it resolved, 
first, that we shall take more seriously 
the full implications of the Lordship of 
Jesus, our Saviour, whom we seek to 
serve in the fellowship of the Church. 

“Second, that we seek to live in such 
a way that ‘the life which was him 
may be made manifest in us’ and thus 
Christ shall not only be proclaimed by 
lip but portrayed by life. 

“Third, that, being committed mem- 
bers of the ‘fellowship of the concerned,’ 
we earnestly seek to make Christ known, 
obeyed, served, and loved both at home 
and abroad until ‘the kingdoms of this 
world may become the Kingdom of God 
and of his Christ.’ 

“This is a declaration of our faith. We 
mean to accept Christ, live Christ, share 
Christ. 

“Realizing that such deep desire can 
never be fulfilled apart from divine 
strength, we hereby resolve to pray daily, 
‘Lord, help me to give myself so back to 
thee that thou canst give thyself again 
through me.’ ”—E. L. M \ ROUSEK 


Stated Clerk, The Synod of Iowa 
Jefferson, lowa 


Dr. Chamberlain on 
Biblical Interpretation 


» Read W. Douglas Chamberlain’s com- 
ments on the second coming of Christ, 
etc., in the September Ist issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE His insistence on 
a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew be- 
fore one can be sure of his conclusions 
drawn from the Bible rules out a great 
number of Presbyterian clergymen. I re- 
member a number of my seminary mates 
hardly distinguished themselves in Greek 
and Hebrew I don’t think the Bible 
is such a hl proposition as Mr. 
Chamberlain seems to hint (I may have 
misread him at this point). I think our 
modern translations are most adequate 
for the average intelligent Presbyterian 
laymen. I have laymen in my church that 
quite possibly could teach Mr. Chamber- 
lain a few things about the Bible, and 
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the heresy of it all is that they are just 
high school graduates. 
—Joun P. Woops 


Pastor, Arlington Hills Presbyterian Church 
St. Paul, Minn. 


» Your “Explain, Please” editor, W. 
Douglas Chamberlain, continually thrills 
me with his cogent, straightforward an- 
swers to readers’ puzzlements. But his 
lengthy treatment of Biblical interpreta- 
tion in your Sepiember Ist issue is in my 
opinion one of the finest pieces ever to 
appear in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

It was not only clear and compre- 
hensive, but showed both good scholar- 
ship and good sense. It is extremely en- 
couraging to find in a single article such 
a well presented case for intelligent Bibli- 
cal study. 

—E. Eucene Hurr 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Ill. 


Re Dr. Joseph A. Vance 


» May I call your attention, not in a 
spirit of criticism, of course, but rather 
“for the record,” to an error which ap- 
pears on “The Sounding Board” page in 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of August 4, 1951. 
Following Dr. McCartney’s article under 
the caption “Dr. Joseph A. Vance Dies,” 
your note states that his death occurred 
in Detroit on June 12, 1951. Actually, his 
death took place in the Presbyterian 
manse in Boulder, Colorado, though the 
date is correct. Dr. Vance was at that 
time serving the First Presbyterian 
Church of Boulder as interim pastor, the 
pulpit having become vacant through 
the illness and subsequent resignation of 
its pastor, Dr. Raymond I. Brahams. . 

Dr. Vance had preached in this church | 


four successive Sundays and had planned | Chairs 


to serve for two more Sundays before 
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returning to his home in Detroit. It was | 


our cherished privilege to have become | seHOOLS, CHURCHES, 


personally acquainted with Dr. Vance 
during his stay here. His ministry was 
received with keen appreciation by the 
entire congregation, including its con- 
siderable number of university student 
worshipers. His passing, though perhaps 
not too-unpredictable for one approach- 
ing his eighty-eighth birthday, was 
nevertheless a stunning blow. re- 
member Dr. Vance best for his intellec- 
tual clarity, his courageous, friendly 
smile, and his unfeigned Christian 
humility. He had that rare gift of years 
of rich experience undimmed by advanc- 
ing age or lagging spirit. . . . 
—J. B. ScHOOLLAND 
For the Pulpit Committee of 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Boulder, Calorado 





Play Your Favorite Hymns 
On Piano with BOTH Hands 


the FIRST Day—or Don’t Pay! 


AMAZING, NEW. PATENTED 
SELF-TEACHING DEVICE GIVES “SECRET” 


You, too, can play your favorite sacred music with BOTH 
hands, at once! Thousands have learned to play this fast, 
easy A-B-C way. With the amazing invention the AUTO- 
MATIC CIIORD SELECTOR, 
there’s nothing to it. This 
is no trick method, You ac- 
tually read =e, play any 
sheet music. Ard, the Pat- 
ented AU TOMATIC CHORD 
SELECTOR guides your fin- 
gers every note of the way. 
No scales, no exercises, no 
boring practice. You play the 
minute you sit at the piano, 

























In no time at all you're 
playing the finest selec- 
tion of spiritual music 
available. -_ = 
admiration and gratitu 
by playing for your Church, Sunday Sancel, unmade eee 
your friends and family. So, send for this marvelous Dean 
Ross Piano Course today. Consists of 25 illustrated lessons, 
special Dean Ross 4 


40 Hymns with words and music 
tome AUTOMATIC 


at-once arrangements, and the to nted 
CHORD SELECTOR, Only $1.98 complete. You have nothing 
to lose and solace and piano-playing a. od two gain, so 
mail the 10- Day FREE- E-TRIAL coupon & 


— 

Dean Ross Piano Studios, Tre. ey “Devt. H-8910 

45 West 45th St., New York 19, N. 

Send Piano Course of 25 lessons, 40 Hymns, and Patented 

Automatic Chord Selector, On delivery will pay postman 

just $1.98 plus postage, If not delig hted, may return 

Course in 10 days for purchase price refund, The Automatic 

Chord Selector is mine to keep, 

CO SAVE MONEY! Send payment now, we pay postage. Same 
guarantee. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their 
products and services to your attention—and 
are especially pleased when you order—and 
tell them that you read Presbyterian Life. 
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HOW THIS NEW 
TESTAMENT CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


Your present Bible, most likely, is the King 
James Version . . . written 300 years ago 
and filled with expressions whose meaning 
is confusing to us today. Too often it lies 
in your home respected but neglected. 


Now the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament reveals the Word of 
God in living language—so clear and power- 
ful you’ll find yourself turning to it more 
and more often. 


Direct, understandable language replaces 
obscure old-fashioned phrases . . . yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. And this New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some, recently discovered, more 
ancient than any previously known. 


Authorized Version Millions Use 


The Revised Standard Version is author- 
ized by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. Nearly two mil- 
lion copies have already been sold. 


Let this readable, accurate, authorized | 


New Testament help you gain all the bene- 
fit and stimulation God’s Word offers in 
these troubled times. It can literally change 
your life, bring you greater peace of mind. 
Get it at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street © New York 





The one great task of 
the church is to win 
people to Christ. 

e 


In motion pictures God 
has given us a new and 
strong medium through 
which we can proclaim 
His gospel. 
* 

Invite your members and 
the unchurched of your 
area to see Cathedral 
Films bible stories and 
modern religious themes. 


Consult your 
Cathedral Films dealer 


Cathedral=vilme 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 
BURBANK CALIFORNIA 
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Performance Cancelled 


Everything was in readiness. With no 
pulpit of his own and preaching here 
and there, Sunday after Sunday, he was 
|always pleased when he found every- 
thing in readiness. 

The worship program listed the Scrip- 
ture lessons and announced his sermon 
topic. It was good to find his name 
spelled right and the paragraph which 
began, “We welcome to our pulpit 
today...” 

An elder was waiting to lead him toa 
place where he could shed his jacket and 
replace it with his pulpit robe. The 
organist described the order of worship 
clearly, revealing that he knew his job. 
The choir had the look of competence. 

Soon the first sounds of the organ 
could be heard. A glance at his watch 
| told him that there were but two minutes 
| before the hour of morning worship 
would begin. 

He went a second time to the mirror 
in the study and examined himself. His 
black robe sat neatly on his shoulders. 














ss | His haircut was just right: recent enough 


|to avoid shagginess, old enough not to 
'seem to have been acquired for the 
occasion. The white bands on his collar 
jadded the right ecclesiastical atmos- 
| phere, although he thought to himself, 
“I believe I'll get a little less starch in 
these things; they'll hang better.” 

| His hands held nothing but the Book 
'of Common Worship. He was glad the 
people would see that he was able to 
| preach without notes. 

All that preceded the sermon went 
smoothly. He felt in charge, for it was he 
who provided the timing and the tone. 

Came the time to ascend the pulpit, 
'as the Amen of a hymn died away. He 
thought of the amusing anecdote with 
| which he would begin. He guessed that 
| the messages of the regular pastor were 
never relieved by such a light touch. 
| As he bowed his head in the sight of 
|the people, he saw five words cast on a 
brass plate fastened to the pulpit. The 
five words were lifted out of their con 
|text in John 12:21. 

“Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

For a long moment he was silent. 
Then he spoke a prayer. It was word 
|for word from the Book of Common 
| Worship, “Let the words of our mouth 
‘and the meditations of our heart be 
|acceptable in thy sight ... .” But he 
added a final sentence which the wor- 
shippers did not hear, “ ... and let thy 
people see thy face, not mine.” 


—R. H. H. 

















The life of 
PETER MARSHALL 


whose stimulating 
sermons and prayers 
have had such 
universal appeal 


MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER 











A MAN 
CALLED PETER 


THE STORY OF PETER MARSHALL 





by his wife 
Catherine Marshall 


In A MAN CALLED PETER, Mrs. 
Marshall tells her husband’s 
story and the story of their life 
together. It is a record of love 
and faith that has few equals 
and it is a book which brings 
alive the magnificent sincerity 
with which Dr. Marshall brought 
God into the affairs of men, 
Peter Marshall emerges as a 
man of immense gusto for life, 
a man who was humorous and 
courageous, and above all, one 
who believed and could make 
others believe. Everyone who 
found inspiration in the sermons | 
and prayers of Mr. Jones, MEET }iij 
THE Master will want this mov- }} 
ing biography of the great \ 
modern minister who wrote 
them. | 
With six complete sermons 
and prayers, and excerpts 
|| from many others never before 
| published. 


At all bookstores * $3.50 


} #McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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HOP TALK 








Associate Editor Henry McCorkle, 
like news editors on most publica- 
tions, must content himself most of 
the time with viewing the world 
he writes about through the win- 
dow beside his desk. For one man 
to visit in person all the places 
mentioned in the news columns of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in any is- 
sue he would need, manifestly, 
both a magic carpet and seven- 
league boots. But now and then 
Henry, who usually relies on a 
large number of sharp-eyed cor- 
respondents to provide him with 
details on what’s happening where 
and why, gets a firsthand look at 
the scene of events. 


Henry had this gratifying experi- 
ence in the case of the Seminole, 
Oklahoma, story, page 27. When, 
late in 1950, Henry journeyed to 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, to accept the 
Tri Lambda Journalism award for 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire he decided to 
visit nearby Seminole to talk with 
a congregation of churchless Pres- 
byterians who were building them- 
selves a church with their own 
hands. The cockles of the McCorkle 
heart were warmed, he tells us, by 
the hospitality of the Seminole peo- 
ple, and the McCorkle imagination 
—a pretty hardy article—was moved 
by the realization of all the man- 
hours of heavy work the laymen of 
the Seminole congregation were 
putting into the structure of their 
church. 


The people of Seminole, Henry 
found, have lived through a dra- 
matic local history. In 1926 the 
town suddenly became the center 
of an oil boom that rocketed its 
population from 500 to 60,000. 
When the gushers were subdued 
to a more moderate flow, the town 
settled down to a steady popula- 
tion, now about 12,000. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The series of articles begun in the 
last issue with “What Can We Do 
About Nervous Tension?” and con- 
tinued in this issue with “What Can 
We Do About Guilt Feelings?” will 
be continued October 27 with “How 
Can We Attain Real Maturity?” 


The new Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of our Church, Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, will be installed 
on Tuesday, October 23rd. Dr. 
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Blake’s address on this occasion 
will be published in PrespyTeRIAN 
LIFE. 

The date commemorating the 
creation of Protestantism, Reforma- 
tion Sunday, is October 28. Roman 
Catholic historians, of course, re- 
gard the event we celebrate as a 
tragedy, calling the split in Chris- 
tendom the major cause of all our 
modern troubles. But who, really, is 
responsible for this split? What 
genuine gains for Christendom 
were achieved by the Reforma- 
tion? Read “What Every Protestant 
Should Know,” in the October 27 


issue. 


A picture story made from frames 
from the film strip, “Greater Works 
Than These,” a part of the Planned 
Education Program, will appear in 
the next issue. 








THE COVER 


Photographed before The Clois- 
ters in New York are the Reverend 
Lycurgus Starkey, Jr., a student at 
Union Theological Seminary, and 
his wife LaVena. Mr. Starkey first 
learned of The Cloisters (story on 
page 12) from a theology professor 
in Texas who told him that a visit 
to the unusual museum was a must 
for Chiistians going to New York. 
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MEDITATIONS 


We Need Two Visions 


IX OUR SUMMER COTTAGE, it is very 
restful to lift up our eyes and look 
across the ocean, sometimes blue and 
sparkling, sometimes gray and threaten- 
ing, but always stretching as far as the 
eye can reach. There is always some- 
thing to see—the Nantucket steamer, 
sailboats of all sizes, weatherbeaten but 
useful fishing craft, a bell buoy to mark 
the channel for navigation. When all 
this can be had by just lifting up our 
eyes it is no wonder that the popula- 
tion of this island goes from 6,000 in 
the winter to 40,000 in the summer. 

There is a line from the prophet 
Isaiah which speaks clearly of the value 
of lifting up your eyes in a less literal 
sense. “Thine eyes shall see the king 
in his beauty: they shall behold the 
land that is very far off” (Isa. 33:17). 
Those are the two primary visions which 
you need in your life. 

Your eyes will behold the king in 
his beauty. Everyone needs to have 
some king in his life, someone to whom 
he pledges his highest allegiance. 
Christians find their king in Jesus. Wise 
men asked at his birth, “Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews?” (Mat- 
thew 2:2). When Nathaniel was called 
to be a disciple, he said, “Thou art the 
King of Israel” (John 1:49). The Palm 
Sunday crowd cried, “Blessed is the 
King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (Luke 19:38). The story of the 
Crucifixion is colored by the title of 
king attributed to Jesus. It was on the 
lips of the accusers, of Pilate, and of 
Jesus himself. On the Cross was placed 
the inscription, “This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews” (Matthew 27:37). In the 
early Church you read of “These that 
have turned the world upside down . . . 
saying that there is another king, one 
Jesus” (Acts 17:6, 7). And the book of 
Revelation, knowing as all subsequent 
generations of Christians were to know 
that king of the Jews was not an ade- 
quate title, spoke of one who was king 
of kings (Rev. 17:14, 19:16). If you 
would live a good, clean, and satisfying 
life, keep your eye on the king, on his 
beauty. If you would feel a steadying 
hand when temptation comes, behold 
the king in his beauty. If you would 
begin again the upward climb from the 
valley of defeat or despair or death, 
lift up your eyes and behold your king 
in his beauty. 

But there is a second vision which 
can be vours, too. The King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible savs that you will 
“behold the land that is very far off,” 
but notes in the margin another and 
more meaningful translation, “the land 
of far distances.” The Revised Version 
follows this in saying “a land _ that 











reacheth afar,” and The American 
Translation gives it “a land that 
stretches afar.” Isn't that what the 
Christian faith does for us? It gives a 
vision of a land of far distances, of a 
land that stretches as far as the eye 
can reach and then beyond! No on 
who takes the Bible seriously or who 
has any kind of a vision of the king in 
his beauty can possibly live a small 
self-centered life. Did not Jesus shoy 
a land of such far distances that every 
deed of kindness done unto “one of the 
least of these” was done unto God him. 
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self? Did he not put before us the fa © 


distance in which there was no limit tp 
forgiveness and in which you should 
“love your enemies”? Did he not say 
that his Gospel was not confined to 
certain races but that we must “teach 
all nations”? Did he not lay before wy 
the unending reaches of what he called 
“the kingdom of God”? Likewise Paul- 
in race relations he opened eyes to the 
land in which there should be “neither 
Greek nor Jew . . . barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free” (Colossians 3:11). He 
gave a vision in which love was the 
most important thing in the world, sur 
passing even faith and hope. Through- 
out the New Testament this land that 
stretches afar goes beyond the limits of 
the earth, and the believing Christian 
is as certain of the heavenly light 
which streams through the doorway 
death, as he is of the light which h 
can see shining from his neighbors 
house on a stormy night. Almost any 
place you turn in the Bible, you wil 
find a land of far distances which ca 
ries you beyond yourself, into concem 
for other people, concern for Gods 
world and God’s children, and a visio 
of a finer life beyond the grave. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day--Thine eyes shall see—Isaia 
33:17-24 

Second Day—The king of Israel — Jou 
1:43-51 


Third Day-—-Your king—John 19:13-22 

Fourth Day—King of the Jews—Matthe# 
27:33-38 

Fifth Day—Jesus is King—Acts 17:1-9 


Sixth Day —King of Kings — Revelation 
17:1-9 

Seventh Day—King of Kings—Revelatio 
19:11-16 


Eighth Day—One of the least of these- 
Matthew 25:31-40 
Ninth Day—Forgiveness 
thew 18:22-35 

Tenth Day--Love your enemies—Matthew 
5:43-48 

Eleventh Day—Teach all nations—Matthew 

~~ 98:16-20 

Twelfth Day—The kingdom of God—Mat- 
thew 7:24-34 

Thirteenth Day—Neither Greek nor Jew: 
Colossians 3:1-11 

Fourteenth Day—A place prepared—Joha 
14:1-10 

—LAWwRENCE MacCo.y 
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JOINING THE CHURCH SHOULD NEVER BE EASY 


Nothing worries our National Commission on 
Evangelism more than the numbers of people whose 
names are transferred from active membership to the 
reserve roll. In one record year of accessions, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent as many were transferred to the 
reserve roll as were received on profession and re- 
affirmation of faith. 

Chief cause of this bad leak is looseness in recep- 
tion of members. It is significant that churches gen- 
erally have been tightening up on membership 
requirements; and, as this is done, the numbers 
transferred to inactive lists decrease. But the situation 
was much worse ten years ago, when in one of the 
largest synods, nineteen became inactive out of every 
twenty received. 

A few churches have experimented with strict 
membership requirements. All who joined these 
churches, whether by letter or on profession of faith, 
were required to attend communicants’ classes for 
extended periods. They were instructed, not only in 
the doctrines of the church, but also in its organization 
and its missionary and benevolence program. As each 
one joined the church, he was required to present his 
pledge card in support of local and benevolence work. 
There has been great hesitancy on the part of churches 
to add this requirement, on the theory that some are 
unable to give money to the cause of Christ. But this 
assumption is altogether too easily made. Far too 
many who feel unable to “give to the church” pur- 
chase tobacco, television sets, tickets to shows, and 
other indulgences for themselves. The idea that we 
ought not to be asked to curtail these indulgences for 
the sake of Christ and his cause is one of the most 
pernicious poisons in the bloodstream of the Church. 
Many Christians spend more money for golf and 
service club dues than they pledge to the church. If 
they were to express themselves frankly, they would 
repeat the sentiment of the business man who said, 
“The church is my least expensive club.” The truth 


is that we have not taken Christ seriously, and there 
is an all too general feeling that we ought not to expect 
new members to do so. In consequence, they do not. 

In some churches the accession of new members is 
little short of a farce. They are not told fully what it 
means to be Christian, for fear that, if they realized 
what they were getting into, they might balk—so 
“better get them in first” and then gradually let them 
find out what they have signed up for. Members so 
recruited feel affronted when they learn that they are 
expected to give generously of their time and service 
or even to attend divine worship regularly. Consider 
the number of Christians who have to be “sold” on 
the church, at the time of the Every Member Canvass. 
The apostles who founded those first tiny but tremen- 
dously powerful churches would have been shocked 
at such a situation. The truth is that the Christian 
religion is a life-and-death matter and ought never to 
be presented as anything else. 

One church adopted a severe program of prepara- 
tion for membership; they anticipated that fewer 
would come into the church, but that those few would 
be more active and devoted. To their amazement they 
found as requirements were stiffened, larger and 
larger numbers presented themselves for membership. 
Word got around that you couldn't get into that 
church unless you “meant business.” This turned out 
to be the kind of a church people wanted to join. 
People sense that an institution which almost anyone 
can join on the easiest of terms can’t be much of an 
institution. Consequently those who race around sell- 
ing religion short, urging people to “join the church” 
for reasons which Christ would never have sanctioned 
and on terms which are largely meaningless, and ex- 
horters who passionately urge people to “accept 
Christ” without making it at all clear what a tremen- 
dous and costly thing it is to become a Christian, are 
helping neither the cause of Christ nor the persons 
who join the Church. 


WE CAN UNMASK SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Commendation is in order for the masterful and 
dignified way in which General Matthew B. Ridgway 
has been conducting the exasperating negotiations at 
Kaesong. The utter insincerity, chicanery, and vicious- 
ness of the Communist negotiators would have ex- 
hausted the patience of men of smaller caliber than 
the General and his negotiators. Thus far there has 
been no word of criticism of his repeated and persis- 
tent expressions of willingness to continue negotia- 
tions. The Communist leader no sooner “stamps out” 
and declares a conference ended than the United 
Nations negotiator sends word that he is ready to 
resume negotiations at any time. 

In the face of such obvious patience and earnest- 
ness, there can be no question in the eyes of the world 
as to the sincerity of General Ridgway and the United 
Nations, and it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
Communists to pin the label warmonger on such a 
man or upon the nations for whom he speaks. 

It is not too late to seize the initiative from the 


Reds in the propaganda field. There are many ways 
in which we can throw them off balance and keep 
them that way. The Congressional Resolution of 
Friendship for the Russian Peoples had a tremendous 
impact behind the Iron Curtain. The Soviet govern- 
ment and press were unable to ignore it. Ten Senators 
have urged Congress to go on record for “total disarm- 
ament” in order to expose Soviet propaganda along 
this line. 

The ten Senators are right. Even if we believe 
there is no hope that even a proposal may be accepted, 
we must keep the Soviets explaining to the world why 
they are unwilling to consider it. If we add to this 
Senator McMahon’s proposal that the United States 
is ready to spend, for the world’s economic recovery, 
funds thus released from military expenditures, we 
will have aligned against the Russians the aspirations 
of the earth’s hungry millions whose hunger is cur- 
rently being exploited against us by the Reds. 


—By Paut CALVIN PayYNe 
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EDWARD MACARTNEY, author 
} of “Come Before Winter,” is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and was Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
1924, Ever since his first pastorate in 
Paterson, New Jersey, he has made a 
special study of the life, writings, and 
travels of the Apostle Paul, supple- 
mented by journeys to the Mediterranean 
region, where Dr. Macartney traveled 
over the very routes traversed by the 
Apostle. “There are only two or three 
places,” Dr. Macartney writes, “where it 
is recorded the Apostle went which I have 
not visited.” 


Out of this special interest grew the 
sermon, “Come Before Winter,” which 
was first delivered on October 3, 1915, at 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, and since that year has acquired 
a history of its own, Pondering Paul’s 
advice to Timothy to come from Ephesus 
to Rome “before winter,” Dr. Macartney 
was stirred with the thought of how vital 
is timing in our human, and spiritual, af- 
fairs. “The passing of opportunity,” he 
calls his theme, “the things we can do 
now, but which later on we shall not be 
able to do.” 


The reception the sermon was given at 
its first presentation indicated that regret 
for opportunities lost, and the resolve to 
lose no more, are universal experiences. 
A postcard of appreciation written by a 
student at Jefferson Medical College sug- 
gested to Dr. Macartney the value of re- 
peating the sermon each autumn, Since 
1915, “Come Before Winter” has been 
delivered every October; the sermon will 
complete its thirty-sixth year this Octo- 
ber 14, when Dr. Macartney will again 
preach on opportunity at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh. 


Probably many of his congregation 
will remember the sermon from previous 
years. Some may come especially to hear 
“Come Before Winter” again, Every fall 
for some years now, people have been 
asking on what Sunday the sermon will 
be delivered once more, and requests for 
copies have come to Dr. Macartney from 
all parts of the country. Both for readers 
who know “Come Before Winter,” and 
for those who do not, we present the 
complete sermon on these pages. 
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By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 





Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. . 4. Do thy diligence to come before winter. 


> 


gee BONAPARTE and the Apos- 
tle Paul are the most renowned 
prisoners of history. One was in prison 
because the peace of the world de- 
manded it; the other because he sought 
to give to men that peace which the 
world cannot give and which the world 
cannot take away. One had the recol- 
lection of cities and homes which he 
had wasted and devastated; the other 
had the recollection of homes and cities 
and nations which had been blessed by 
his presence and cheered by his mes- 
sage. One had shed rivers of blood 
upon which to float his ambitions. The 
only blood the other had shed was that 
which had flowed from his own wounds 
for Christ’s sake. One could trace his 
path to glory by ghastly trails of the 
dead which stretched from the Pyrenees 
to Moscow and from the Pyramids to 
Mount Tabor. The other could trace his 
path to prison, death, and immortal 
glory by the hearts that he had loved 
and the souls that he had gathered into 
the Kingdom of God. 

Napoleon once said, “I love nobody, 
not even my own brothers.” It is not 
strange, therefore, that at the end of 
his life, on his rock prison in the South 
Atlantic, he said, “I wonder if there is 
anyone in the world who really loves 
me.” But Paul loved all men. His heart 
was the heart of the world, and from 
his lonely prison at Rome he sent out 
messages which glow with love 
unquenchable and throb with 
fadeless hope. 

When a man enters the straits of 
life, he is fortunate if he has a few 
friends upon whom he can count to the 
uttermost. Paul had three such friends. 
The first of these three, whose name 
needs no mention, was that One who 
would be the Friend of every man, the 
Friend who laid down his life for us 
all. The second was that man whose 
face is almost the first, and almost the 
last, we see in life—the physician. This 
triend Paul handed down to immor- 
tality with that imperishable encomium, 
“Luke, the beloved physician,” and 
again, “Only Luke is with me.” The 
third of these friends was the Lycaon- 
ian vouth Timothy, half Hebrew and 
half Greek, whom Paul affectionately 
called “My son in the faith.” When Paul 
had been stoned by the mob at Lystra 
in the highlands of Asia Minor and 
was dragged out of the city gates and 
left for dead, perhaps it was Timothy 
who, when the night had come down, 
and the passions of the mob had sub- 
sided, went out of the city gates to 
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search amid stones and rubbish until 
he found the wounded, bleeding body 
of Paul, and, putting his arm about the 
Apostle’s neck, wiped the blood stains 
from his face, poured the cordial down 
his lips, and then tookehim home to the 
house of his godly grandmother Lois 
and his pious mother Eunice. If you 
form a friendship in a shipwreck, you 
never forget the friend: The hammer of 
adversity welds human hearts into an 
indissoluble amalgamation. Paul and 
Timothy each had in the other a friend 
who was born for adversity. 

Paul's last letter is to this dearest of 
his friends, Timothy, whom he has left 
in charge of the church at far-off 
Ephesus. He tells Timothy that he 
wants him to come and be with him at 
Rome. He is to stop at Troas on the 
way and pick up his books, for Paul is 
a scholar even to the end. Make friends 
with good books. They will never leave 
you or forsake you. He is to bring the 
cloak, too, which Paul had left at the 
house of Carpus, in Troas. What a 
robe the Church would weave for Paul 
today if it had that opportunity! But 
this is the only robe that Paul possesses. 
It has been wet with the brine of the 
Mediterranean, white with the snows 
of Galatia, yellow with the dust of the 
Egnatian Way, and crimson with the 
blood of his wounds for the sake of 
Christ. It is getting cold at Rome, for 
the summer is waning, and Paul wants 
his robe to keep him warm. But most 
of all Paul wants Timothy to bring 
himself. “Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me,” he writes; and then, 
just before the close of the letter, he 
says, “Do thy diligence to come before 
winter.” 

Why “before winter”? Because when 
winter set in, the season for navigation 
closed in the Mediterranean and it was 
dangerous for ships tg venture out to 
sea. How dangerous_jt was, the story 
of Paul’s last shipwreck tells us. If 
Timothy waits until winter, he will 
have to wait until spring; and Paul has 
a premonition that he will not last out 
the winter, for he says, “The time of 
my departure is at hand.” We like to 
think that Timothy did not wait a 
single day after that letter from Paul 
reached him at Ephesus, but started at 
once to Troas, where he picked up the 
books and the old cloak in the house 
of Carpus, then sailed past Samothrace 
to Neapolis, and thence traveled by 
the Egnatian Way across the plains of 
Philippi and through Macedonia to the 
Adriatic, where he took ship to Brund- 


II Tim. 4:9, 21 


isium, and then went up the Appian 
Way to Rome, where he found Paul in 
his prison, read to him from the Old 
Testament, wrote his last letters, walked 
with him to the place of execution near 
the Pyramid of Cestius, and saw him 
receive the crown of glory. 

Before winter or never! There are 
some things which will never be done 
unless they are done “before winter.” 
The winter will come and the winter 
will pass, and the flowers of the spring- 
time will deck the breast of the earth, 
and the graves of some of our oppor- 
tunities, perhaps the grave of our 
dearest friend. There are golden gates 
wide open on this autumn day, but 
next October they will be forever shut. 
There are tides of opportunity running 
now at the flood. Next October they 
will be at the ebb. There are voices 
speaking today which a year from to- 
day will be silent. Before winter or 
never! 


I LIKE all seasons. I like winter with 
its clear, cold nights and the stars like 
silver-headed nails driven into the vault 
of heaven. I like spring with its green 
growth, its flowing streams, its revivi- 
scent hope. I like summer with the 
litany of gentle winds in the tops of the 
trees, its long evenings, and the songs 
of its birds. But best of all I like 
autumn. I like its mist and haze, its 
cool morning air, its field strewn with 
the blue aster and the goldenrod; the 
radiant livery of the forests—“yellow, 
and black, and pale, and hectic red.” 
But how quickly the autumn passes! 
It is the perfect parable of all that 
fades. Yesterday I saw the forests in 
all their splendor, and Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. But tomorrow the rain will fall, 
the winds will blow, and the trees will 
be stripped and barren. Therefore, 
every returning autumn brings home to 
me the sense of the preciousness of 
life’s opportunities—their beauty, but 
also their brevity. It fills me with the 
desire to say not merely something 
about the way that leads to life eternal 
but, with the help of God, something 
which shall move men to take the way 
of life now, today. Taking our sug- 
gestion, then, from this message of 
Paul in the prison at Rome to Timothy 
in far-off Ephesus—“Come before win- 
ter”’—let us listen to some of those 
voices which now are speaking so 
earnestly to us, and which a year from 


today may be forever a 
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b jee CHARACTER can be amended 
and improved, but not at just any 
time. There are favorable seasons. In 
the town of my boyhood I delighted to 
watch on a winter’s night the streams 
of molten metal writhing and twisting 
like lost spirits as they poured from 
the furnaces of the wire mill. Before 
the furnace doors stood men in leathern 
aprons, with iron tongs in their hands, 
ready to seize the fiery coils and direct 
them to the molds. But if the iron was 
permitted to cool below a certain tem- 
perature, it «efused the mold. There 
are times when life’s metal is, as it 
were, molten, and can be worked into 
any design that is desired. But if it is 
permitted to cool, it tends toward a 
state of fixation, in which it is possible 
neither to do nor even to plan a good 
work. When the angel came down to 
trouble the pool at Jerusalem, then was 
the time for the sick to step in and be 
healed. There are moments when the 
pool of life is troubled by the angel of 
opportunity. Then a man, if he will, 
can go down and be made whole; but 
if he waits until the waters are still, 
it is too late. 

A man who had been under the 
bondage of an evil habit relates how 
one night, sitting in his room in a hotel, 
he was assailed by his old enemy, his 
besetting sin, and was about to yield 
to it. He was reaching out his hand to 


Nee 


upposE THAT Timothy, when he re- 
S ceived that letter from Paul asking 
him to come before winter, had said to 
himself: “Yes, I shall start for Rome; 
but first of all I must clear up some 
matters here at Ephesus, and then go 
down to Miletus to ordain elders there, 
and thence over to Colossa to cele- 
brate the Communion there.” When he 
has attended to these matters, he starts 
for Troas, and there inquires when he 
can get a ship which will carry him 
across to Macedonia, and thence to 
Italy, or one that is sailing around 
Greece into the Mediterranean. He is 
told that the season for navigation is 
over and that no vessels will sail till 
springtime. “No ships for Italy till 
April.” 

All through that anxious winter we 
can imagine Timothy reproaching him- 
self that he did not go at once when 
he received Paul’s letter, and wonder- 
ing how it fares with the Apostle. When 
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The Voice Which Calls for the Amendment and the Reformation of Character 


ring the bell for a waiter, when sud- 
denly, as if an angel stood before him, 
a voice seemed to say, “This is your 
hour. If you yield to this temptation 
now, it will destroy you. If you conquer 
it now, you are its master forever.” He 
obeyed the angel’s voice, refused the 
tempter, and came off victorious over 
his enemy. 

That man was not unique in his ex- 
perience, for to many a man there 
comes the hour when destiny knocks at 
his door and the angel waits to see 
whether he will obey him or reject 
him. These are precious and critical 
moments in the history of the soul. In 
your life there may be that which you 
know to be wrong and sinful. In His 
mercy God has awakened conscience, 
or has flooded your heart with a sud- 
den wave of contrition and sorrow. 
This is the hour of opportunity; for now 
chains of evil habit can be broken, 
which, if not broken, will bind us for- 
ever. Now golden goals can be chosen 
and decisions made which shall affect 
our destiny forever. 

We like to quote these fine lines of 
the late Senator John J. Ingalls: 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my 
footsteps wait. 

Cities and fields I walk; I pene- 
trate 


the first vessel sails in the springtime, 
Timothy is a passenger on it. I can see 
him landing at Neapolis, or Brundisium, 
and hurrying up to Rome. There he 
seeks out Paul’s prison, only to be 
cursed and repulsed by the guard. 
Then he goes to the house of Claudia, 
or Pudens, or Narcissus, or Mary, or 
Ampliatus, and asks where he can find 
Paul. I can hear them say: “And are 
you Timothy? Don’t you know that 
Paul was beheaded last December? 
Every time the jailer put the key in 
the door of his cell, Paul thought you 
were coming. His last message was for 
you, ‘Give my love to Timothy, my be- 
loved son in the faith, when he comes.’ ” 
How Timothy then must have wished 
that he had come before winter. 
Before winter or never. “The poor 
always ye have with you; but me ye 
have not always,” said Jesus when the 
disciples complained that Mary’s costly 
and beautiful gift of ointment might 





Deserts and fields remote, and, 


passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon 
or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every 
gate! 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise 
before 


I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach 
every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every 
foe 

Save death; but those who doubt 
or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury or 


woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly im- 
plore— 

I answer not, and I return no 
more. 


We all recognize the truth of this in 
the things of this world, but in a far 
more solemn way it is true of the op- 
portunities of our spiritual life. You can 
build a bonfire any time you please; 
but the fine fire of the Spirit, that is a 
different thing. God has His moment! 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart re- 
sides 
The Spirit bloweth and is still; 
In mystery the soul abides. 


The Voice of Friendship and Affection 


have been expended in behalf of the 
poor. “Me ye have not always.” That is 
true of all the friends we love. We can- 
not name them now, but next winter 
we shall know their names. With them, 
as far as our ministry is concerned, it 
is before winter or never. 

In the Old Abbey Kirk at Hadding- 
ton one can read over the grave of Jane 
Welsh the first of many pathetic and 
regretful tributes paid by Thomas Car- 
lyle to his neglected wife: “For forty 
years she was a true and loving help- 
mate of her husband, and by act and 
word worthily forwarded him as none 
else could in all worthy he did or at- 
tempted. She died at London the 21st 
of April, 1866, suddenly snatched from 
him, and the light of his life as if gone 
out.” It has been said that the saddest 
sentence in English literature is that 
sentence written by Carlyle in his diary, 
“Oh, that I had you yet for five min- 
utes by my side, that I might tell you 
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all.” Hear, then, careless soul, who art 
dealing with loved ones as if thou 
wouldst have them always with thee, 
these solemn words of warning from 
Carlyle: “Cherish what is dearest while 
you have it near you, and wait not till 
it is far away. Blind and deaf that we 
are, O think, if thou yet love anybody 
living, wait not till death sweep down 
the paltry little dust clouds and dis- 
sonances of the moment, and all be 
made at last so mournfully clear and 
beautiful, when it is too late.” 

On one of the early occasions when 
I preached on this text in Philadelphia, 
there was present at the service a stu- 
dent in the Jefferson Medical College. ! 
When the service was over he went 
back to his room on Arch Street, where 
the text kept repeating itself in his 
mind: Come before winter. “Perhaps,” 
he thought to himself, “I had _ better 
write a letter to my mother.” He sat 
down and wrote a letter such as a 
mother delights to receive from her 
son. He took the letter down the street. 
dropped it in a mailbox, and returned 
to his room. The next day in the midst 
of his studies a telegram was placed in 
his hand. Tearing it open, he read these 
I. Dr. Arnot Walker, New Galilee, Penna. 





Mc EAGER, more wistful, more 
tender than any other voice is 
the voice of Christ which now I hear 
calling men to come to him, and to 
come before winter. I wish I had been 
there when Christ called his disciples, 
Andrew and Peter, and James and 
John, by the Sea of Galilée, or Matthew 
as he was sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom. There must have been a note not 
only of love and authority but of im- 
mediacy and urgency in his voice, for 
we read that they “left all and followed 
him.” 

The greatest subject which can en- 
gage the mind and attention of man 
is eternal life. Hence the Holy Spirit, 
when He invites men to come to Christ, 
never says “Tomorrow” but always “To- 
day.” If you can find me one place in 
the Bible where the Holy Spirit says, 
“Believe in Christ tomorrow,” or “Re- 
pent and be saved tomorrow,” I will 
come down out of the pulpit and stay 
out of it—for I would have no Gospel 
to preach. But the Spirit always says, 
Today, never Tomorrow. “Now is the 
accepted time.” “Now is the day of 
salvation.” “Today if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.” “While 
it is called today.” 

The reason for this urgency is two- 
fold. First, the uncertainty of human 
life. A long time ago, David, in his last 
interview with Jonathan, said, “As thy 
soul liveth, there is but a step between 
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words: “Come home at once. Your 
mother is dying.” He took the train that 
night for Pittsburgh, and then another 
train to the town near the farm where 
his home was. Arriving at the town, he 
was driven to the farm and, hurrying 
up the stairs, found his mother still liv- 
ing, with a smile of recognition and 
satisfaction on her face—the smile 
which, if a man has once seen, he can 
never forget, till 


with the morn those angel 
faces smile; . 

Which I have loved long since, 
and lost awhile! 


Under her pillow was the letter he 
had written her after the Sunday night 
service, her viaticum and heartease as 
she went down into the River. The next 
time he met me in Philadelphia he said, 
“I am glad you preached that sermon, 
‘Come Before Winter.’ ” Not a few have 
been glad because this sermon was 
preached. Let us pray that the preach- 
ing of it tonight shall move others to do 
that which shall make their hearts glad 
in the years to come. 

Twice coming to the sleeping dis- 
ciples whom he had asked to watch 
with him in the Garden of Gethsemane, 


The Voice of Christ 


me and death.” That is true of every 
one of us. But a step—what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue! An 
old rabbi used to say to his people, 
“Repent the day before you die.” 

“But,” they said to him, “Rabbi, we 
know not the day of our death.” 

“Then,” he answered, “repent to- 
day.” Come before winter! 

The second reason why Christ, when 
he calls a man, always says today, and 
never tomorrow, is that tomorrow the 
disposition of a man’s heart may have 
changed. There is a time to plant, and 
a time to reap. The heart, like the soil, 
has its favorable seasons. “Speak to my 
brother now. His heart is tender now,” 
a man once said to me concerning his 
brother, who was not a believer. To- 
day a man may hear this sermon and 
be interested, impressed, almost per- 
suaded, ready to take his stand for 
Christ and enter into eternal life. But 
he postpones his decision and _ says, 
“Not tonight, but tomorrow.” A week 
hence, a month hence, a year hence, 
he may come back and hear the same 
call to repentance and to faith. But it 
has absolutely no effect upon him, for 
his heart is cold as marble and the 
preacher might as well preach to a 
stone or scatter seed on the marble 
pavement below this pulpit. Oh. if the 
story of this one church could be told, 
if the stone should cry out of .the wall 
and the beam out of the timber should 


Christ awakened them and said with 
sad surprise, “What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” When he came the 
third time and found them sleeping, he 
looked sadly down upon them and 
said, “Sleep on now, and take your 
rest.” One of those three, James, was 
the first of the twelve Apostles to die 
for Christ and seal his faith with his 
heart’s blood. Another, John, was to 
suffer imprisonment for the sake of 
Christ on the isle that is called Patmos. 
And Peter was to be crucified for his 
sake. But never again could those three 
sleeping disciples ever watch with Jesus 
in his hour of agony. That opportunity 
was gone forever! You say, when you 
hear that a friend has gone, “Why, it 
cannot be possible! I saw him only 
yesterday on the corner of Smithfield 
and Sixth Avenue!” Yes, you saw him 
there yesterday, but you will never see 
him there again. You say you intended 
to do this thing, to speak this word of 
appreciation or amendment, or show 
this act of kindness; but now the vacant 
chair, the unlifted book, the empty 
place will speak to you with a reproach 
which your heart can hardly endure, 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest. 
Sleep. Sleep. Sleep forever.” 


answer, what a story they could tell 
of those who once were almost per- 
suaded but who now are far from the 
Kingdom of God. Christ said, today; 
they answered, tomorrow; 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, ... 

And all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools 

The Way to dusty death. 


Once again, then, I repeat these 
words of the Apostle, “Come _ before 
winter’; and as I pronounce them, com- 
mon sense, experience, conscience, 
Scripture, the Holy Spirit, the souls of 
just men made perfect, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ all repeat with me, “Come 
before winter.” Come before the haze 
of -Indian summer has faded from the 
fields! Come before the November wind 
strips the leaves from the trees and 
sends them whirling over the fields! 
Come before the snow lies on the up- 
lands and the meadow brook is turned 
to ice. Come before the heart is cold. 
Come before desire has failed. Come 
before life is over and your probation 
ended, and you stand before God to 
give an account of the use you have 
made of the opportunities which in his 
grace he has granted to you. Come be- 
fore winter. 

Come to thy God in time, 
Youth, manhood, old age past; 
Come to thy God at last. 



































In New York 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has built a monument to our ancestors 


who, on another continent in another age, 


developed a rich Christian culture 


Sit fo 





By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


LL THROUGH THE YEAR New York 
City is a favorite destination of 
tourists. An enormous number of Amer- 
icans from all over the country manage 
to get to New York at some time during 
their lives. And among the city’s many 
attractions, one for which Christian 
visitors will want to set aside several 
hours, at least, is The Cloisters. 
Take taxi or subway or (if you've 
plenty of time) the Fifth Avenue Bus 
to Fort Tryon Park, a hilly part of 
northern Manhattan overlooking the 
Hudson River. Walk through the 
wooded park toward a large building 
that looks like a European monastery. 
There you step into the Middle Ages. 
More than a museum, different from 
a gallery of art, The Cloisters has no 
close parallel either in this country 
or in Europe. Developed largely with 
funds provided by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., it is a branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Begun in 1934 and opened to the 
public in 1938, the present structure 
is Romanesque and Gothic in style, but 
was not copied from any particular 
European cloister. Built into it are many 
doorways, columns, arches, windows 
and ceilings salvaged from the ruins 
medieval structures in Europe and 
brought, piece by piece, to this country. 

Housing one of the two or thre 
finest collections of medieval art ia 
the world, The Cloisters is an inher 
itance of incalculable worth to Westem 
civilization in general and for Protes 
tant and Roman Catholic Christians in 
particular. The Cloisters was designed 
as a cultura!, not a religious, insti- 
tution. But the recurrence of Christian 
themes in sculpture, pictures, tapes 
tries, and tombs reinforces our impres 
sion from history that religion was the 
dominant interest of our forefathers of 
twenty to twenty-five generations ago. 

Director James J. Rorimer explains 


Three of the many priceless medieval sculptures on display at The Cloisters 
are shown on this page. (Upper left): Figure of Kind Clovis, part of a stone 
doorway made in the thirteenth century for the Abbey of Moutiers-Saint-Jean. 
(Center): Statuette of music-making angel from sixteenth century Germany, 
(Left): Gracious and smiling representation of Madonna and Child retains its 
original paint and gilding; it was made by an unknown fourteenth century artist 
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Young minister and his wife rest among the columns 
along which protectors of Christian faith walked eight 
hundred years ago in southern France. Surviving parts 
of Abbey of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa were brought to U.S. 


further why there are more ecclesiastical 
than secular objects at The Cloisters. 
“The emphasis in the art of the Middle 
Ages,” he reminds us, “was placed on 
religious rather than secular themes. 
Also the Church provided—or was the 
inspiration for—entertainment as well as 
worship.” He points out that much of the 
emotion we expend on football, film 
stars, and national elections was lav- 
ished, in medieval times, on the saints 
and the living leaders of the Church. 

At The Cloisters you will walk 
through gardens of herbs and shrubs of 
the same varieties grown by monks in 
the Middle Ages. You can rest in a 
chapter house built in southern France 
in the 1100's. You will look at a set 
of tapestries woven to celebrate a wed- 
ding that took place about the time of 
Columbus’s second voyage to America. 

You will see the famed Chalice of 
Antioch, perhaps the oldest communion 
vessel in existence, used to commemo- 
rate the Last Supper as early as the 
Fourth Century. This “ancient and 
inscrutable cup,” as Alexander Wooll- 
cott called it, is a bit more ancient and 
less inscrutable than when it was found 
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in the sands by Arabs in 1910. Some 
scholars once held that it was the Holy 
Grail—that its lining was the very 
chalice used by Jesus when he founded 
the sacrament, but this is no longer 
credited. 


HE CLOISTERS has about a_half- 
Tnillion visitors a year. Director Rori- 
mer frequently wanders among them 
through the halls and gardens of The 
Cloisters, listening to their remarks and 
appraising their reactions. More than 
once, he says, he has seen guests who, 
obviously without the background to 
appreciate the religious meanings in 
the exhibits, began by scoffing. “This 
stuff is just silly,” they'd say, or “How 
could anyone ever have taken these 
things segiously?” Almost always, Mr. 
Rorimer says, if they stay long enough, 
their attitude changes. Some of the 
feeling of long-dead artists gets across. 
“They usually leave,” he says, “sobered 
and respectful, as though they've begun 
to understand the meaning revealed by 
these creations inspired by a true faith.” 


and built into the 


modern structure in New York City. 
The Reverend and Mrs, Lycurgus Starkey found the ex- 
hibits were “a very strong reminder of the living continu- 
ity of the Christian Church across these many centuries.” 





German stained-glass roundel shows ado- 
ration of the Magi. Roundels were usually 
incorporated into clear panes for win- 
dows in secular buildings or in churches. 
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A Visit to the Cloisters 


The Treasury (below), recalling the chambers used to house small works of art in medieval cloisters, was opened to the 
public in June of this year. Anteroom houses (center) richly colored Flemish altarpiece, and series of carved panels, 


o. 


Carved from oak about 1500 in Normandy, thirty-seven panels show New Testament scenes, Below are panels depicting 
Jesus driving money-changers from the temple, praying in Gethsemane while disciples sleep, and Pilate washing his hands. 
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(Left): Chalice of Antioch, a communion cup used by early 
Christians, in the fourth, or possibly the fifth, century. 
(Right): After turbulent lives, many nobles of the Middle 
Ages sought quiet resting-places in churches, The tomb effigy 


Fifteenth century tapestry shows capture of 
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of Alvara de Cabrera, for example, was placed inside a 
monastery at Las Avellanas, in Spain, Parchment inside the 
stone coffin related Cabrera’s career until, killed in battle 
in Sicily. “ .... his spirit sought the stars in the year 1299.” 


legendary unicorn often used in medieval art-as symbol of Christian blessing. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT 


Guilt Feelings? 


Conscience leads some to sainthood, drives 
others to madness. Coupled with critical 
judgment, it can move all of us closer to God. 


By HARRY MILTON TAYLOR 


Illustration for PRESBYTERIAN Lire by Samuel Joyner. 





OT EVERYBODY WORRIES as much as 

he should about his sins, but some 
of us worry unwisely and too much. God 
created us so that we might be mem- 
bers of His eternal family. This is our 
proper destiny. Before we can attain 
this status we must become perfectly 
good. God cannot be satisfied ulti- 
mately with anything less. Consequently, 
we should be worried when we do what 
is wrong. We cannot live well when we 
fail to grow toward our proper destiny. 
Nevertheless, our feelings of guilt are not 
always reliable. A troubled conscience is 
frequently untruthful or misleading. 

If one is to be healthy in solving the 

roblems of guilt he must, therefore, use 
his conscience wisely. From childhood 
we have all been advised, “Let your con- 
science be your guide.” We have been 
told that conscience is the voice of God 
speaking through feeling; but conscience 
is complicated by group customs and 
mores, so that it is often difficult to de- 
termine what is the voice of God and 
what is mere social convention. Since 
the voice of God is absolute and the 
opinions of men are relative, we are often 
baffled to know how seriously to treat the 
inner command. When we analyze its 
imperious demands, we find fringes and 
interlacings of so many emotional and 
intellectual odds and ends that we begin 
to suspect that its stern stuff is something 
like the stuff that dreams are made on. 
At the center there is the sense of the 
ought or the ought not. We, so to speak, 
feel a green light or a red one; but the 
reasons for our so feeling are very com- 
plex, many of them wholly untraceable 
to their sources, many of them seemingly 
indefensible. 

It is not my purpose to analyze further 
the mechanism of conscience. It is my 
purpose to point out its value and limita- 
tion. I wish us to be quite clear that it is 
not an infallible guide. Many people are 
unnecessarily unhappy, even sick, be- 
cause they listen to conscience unwisely, 
because they have not been taught to 
recognize its limitation. 

Conscience is not infallible. Paul's 
argument in I Corinthians (7:4-12) in- 
dicates that conscience can be corrupted. 
He says in Titus 1:15, “To the impure, 
even the mind and conscience is impure.” 
The sinner, who needs conscience most, 
cannot wholly trust it. 

Conscience is not a substitute for 
the fact-finding, analytical, judicial 
workings of intelligence, as a homey 
episode illustrates: One evening while 
I was at dinner a friend, professionally 
important to me, called by phone to 
invite me to play some table tennis 
with him. His request reminded me, 
what I had forgotten, that I had agreed 
to be one of a team in a table tourna- 
ment that very evening. Conflict was 
immediately roused. It was a_ nasty 
night and the place of the tournament 
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was at a considerable distance. It would 
have been of political benefit, and 
pleasanter, to accept my friend's in- 
vitation, but I felt duty bound to keep 
my promise, so I drove through the 
storm. When I reached the appointed 
place, I was greeted by the an- 
nouncement, posted days before, that 
the tournament had been postponed. 
Clearly, my conscience had been per- 
fectly right in prodding me to act from 
the motive which was better in the 
light of the facts known by me; but 
quite as clearly, it had not functioned 
as a supernatural seeing eye, a magic 
fact finder; it did not supply me with 
data which would have made possible 
a decision as morally sound but ma- 
terially more advantageous. 


Fallible conscience 


Conscience is not a foolproof, non- 
rational mind; it is not a substitute for 
intelligence. When the Father gave us 
both conscience and intelligence, He 
gave us both because both are neces- 
sary. Conscience by itself is not an 
infallible guide. Its reports, by way of 
feeling, should never be accepted un- 
critically. 

One vacation Sunday, after we had 
attended church in the morning and 
preliminary to attending an evening 
service, three other clergymen and I 
played nine holes of golf. We made the 
usual semiserious, half-cowardly — ex- 
cuses: “A little exercise is better than 
too much sleep. Man worshipped for a 
million years before he built a temple. 
Sunshine is an aid to sainthood.” But 
I was bothered nonetheless. Several 
weeks later, completely forgetting that 
it was the Sabbath, I fished all day . . . 
with a blithely untroubled conscience. 

I still feel occasional twinges of 
guilt when I play bridge; yet when I 
play rook, an anaemic cousin once re- 
moved, I never feel any guilt. Such 
auilt feeling is senseless and evil. It 
is a vestigial remnant of propaganda 
igainst “devil’s cards” which I was fed 
lavishly in my most impressionable 
vears. It is as useless and dangerous 
as a vermiform appendix, but unfor- 
tunately it cannot be cut out as easily. 

The voice of God in conscience con- 
stantly needs to be distinguished from 
the voice of early indoctrination. Guilt 
reactions need ceaselessly be examined 
in the light of logic. 

There are two major sins of con- 
science. There is the insensitive con- 
science which is the result of habitual 
refusal to consult the feeling where 
moral issues are concerned. We can, 
with practice, callous our hearts. We 
can disregard the voice of God so ex- 
pertly and continuously that we build 
up an emotional blockage against divine 
influence through feeling. John Calvin 
aptly called this “hardening.” Harden- 
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ing is always one of the consequences 
of sin, and if we persist in sin, we 
move in the direction of becoming so 
hardened that God can no longer speak 
to us through the language of pain or 
remorse, our feelings become deaf to 
goodness, we become insensible to emo- 
tional persuasion and instruction. 

The sin of the insensitive conscience 
has its correlative in the sin of the 
unsensibly oversensitive conscience. 
Here, the victim’s reactions are stupid; 
anything his feelings tell him is ac- 
cepted gullibly; his conscience is un- 
checked by common sense. A_ black 
mood descends on the heart, and the 
mind believes exactly what the mood 
says. If it says that he is hopelessly in 
disfavor with God, he accepts it in de- 
jection and commits himself to unyield 
ing melancholy. 

My doctor tells me that I need golf. 
He has not prescribed for my golf yet! 
But he has convinced me that I have 
need of the kind of concentrative, mus- 
cular recreation that golf affords. Yet I 
seldom play as much as I should without 
the sense that I am wasting God’s prec- 
ious time. If my guilt feelings had their 
way, I should be good and sick! 

A distinguished clergyman who has 
counseled with thousands of emotion- 
ally ill people tells us that more people 
are sick from hypersensitive, senseless 
consciences than from any other cause. 
Perhaps he exaggerates. But it is hard 
to imagine anything more damaging 
than a conscience unguided by, un- 
checked by criticaltintelligence. “Con- 
science makes cowards of us all.” Not 
only cowards, but psychopaths. He who 
does not learn to temper his feelings of 
guilt with intelligence secures for him- 
self needless agony and hampers the 
godly within him. 


Mutual necessities 


Critical judgment and_ conscience 
belong together. We are always at fault 
when we separate them. Beth should 
be heeded. The mind unchecked by 
conscience always tends to be super 
ficial, overly optimistic and morally 
phlegmatic. The conscience unchecked 
by intelligence always tends to be de- 
pressive, overly stimulant and produc- 
tive of morbid tensions. The two should 
continuously be kept alive, together. 

Let me illustrate: I have lied. My 
conscience plagues me. I feel unworthy. 
I am aware that God is displeased with 
me, that I have done something to 
harm my true self. The more I consider 
the matter, the more [ feel that I am 
an outcast. Then I remember that hu- 
man nature is frail, that all men are 
born to err, that we all need God, that 
apart from God we are morally defec- 
tive. I begin to see, then to feel, that 
my lying was very human, very natural. 
And if I pursue this line of analysis un- 


checked, I shall end by dismissing the 
lie with a shrug. Both extremes are 
untrue and unhealthy. I ought not on 
the one hand to see my sin so starkly 
that its significance is disproportion- 
ate; nor should I so rationalize it that 
I make no moral move to correct it and 
its consequences. Conscience and rea- 
son should so co-operate that remorse 
is restrained from passing over into 
emotional illness even while repentance 
of the most sincere and vigorous kind 
is instigated. 

Christian psychology, then, says these 
two things: listen carefully to your con- 
science, but test it with equal care 
against the facts and principles which 
reason supplies. 

Christian psychology says a_ third 
thing which is of even more importance. 
It tells us that the love of God which 
demands our perfection, which works 
remorselessly to remedy our imperfec- 
tion, which will not be satisfied with 
any compromise, is still a love which 
will forgive us and recreate us the 
moment we have truly repented of our 
sins and firmly determined not to sin 
again. God rewards all positive moral 
effort. Guilt is never hopeless as long 
as one strives to be good. 


Ambiguous symptoms 

Conscience is more like a fever than 
anything else. When we run a tempera- 
ture we know that something is wrong, 
it may be this or that, but the tempera- 
ture indicates some abnormality. The 
physician should be called in to deter- 
mine the cause. Similarly, when one’s 
conscience hurts, something is wrong. 
It may not be what we think spon- 
taneously. Things may not be as bad 
as they feel. But the mind, with all its 
resources, should be used to diagnose 
the situation. Something is out of 
kilter, perhaps even the conscience it- 
self. And when the mind diagnoses, as 
well as when it prescribes, it should 
always remember that the Father who 
has the power to forgive and restore, 
is eagerly awaiting any and every op- 
portunity to help us be good. Of all 
the lies that a bad conscience can tell, 
the lie that its possessor has committed 
the unforgivable sin is the most wholly 
wrong. No sin is unforgivable. 

Let me take that back. Two sins 
are unforgivable: the sin of an unre- 
pentant heart; and the sin of an unfor- 
giving spirit. But these two “wretches” 
are never troubled by bad consciences. 
They would never feel that they had 
committed the unforgivable sin. Yet 
even they can be forgiven, for the un- 
repentant can repent, and the unfor- 
giving can forgive. As long as a person 
feels guilty, there is hope for him. As 
long as he calls upon the Father for 
forgiveness and aid, no matter how 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Dixon Schools Case: 
Needed, a Lock 


Late last month, the Supreme Court 
of the State of New Mexico handed 
down its opinion in one of the most 
important church-state issues in U.S. 
history. The issue involves the right of 
religious orders to teach in the public 
schools when the U.S. Constitution, in 
its first Amendment, prohibits any con- 
nection between church and state in 
the U.S. (The First Amendment states: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof . . .”) 

The case involved was the Dixon 
“Free Schools” Case (P.L., Dec. 9, 
1950). In March, 1948, a group of New 
Mexico Protestants led by three Pres- 
byterians filed suit in Santa Fe District 
Court to halt the powerful influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church in many 
of New Mexico’s public schools. At 
that time, almost 150 nuns and brothers 
were teaching in schools that were pub- 
lic in name only. The Dixon appellants 
cited case after case of religious in- 
struction during school hours, use of 
Roman Catholic literature and worship 
symbols, and discrimination against 
Protestant children. At that time the 
state was paying close to $400,000 a 
year to nuns and brothers who were 
supposed to give all their earnings to 
their church. 

In March of 1949, District Court 
Judge E. T. Hensley ruled that there 
was no separation of church and state 
in these schools. His decision barred 
139 nuns and brothers from further 
teaching in the public schools, prohib- 
ited the teaching of religious doctrine 
in the schools, ordered an end to the 
transportation of parochial school pu- 
pils in public school buses, and pro- 
hibited the distribution of public school 
textbooks to parochial schools. 

But Judge Hensley’s ruling did not 
bar all nuns and brothers from the pub- 
lic schools, did it even bar the 
wearing of religious garb in the schools. 
The decision had kept the horse in the 
barn safely enough, but it hadn't locked 
the door. In September, 1949, the Free 
Schools Committee announced that it 
was going to appeal the decision that it 
had apparently won. 

The appeal, asking that all nuns and 


nor 
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brothers be barred from further teach- 
ing in the public schools, was filed in 
the summer of 1950. With the appeal, 
the Free Schools Committee presented 
fifty-three pages of documented evi- 
dence that Roman Catholic control had 
not ended with the Hensley decision. 

On March 6, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, Edwin T. 
Byrne, notified the state board of edu- 
cation that contracts for the nuns and 
brothers who were still teaching would 
not be renewed for this fall. In April, 
more than two years after the Hensley 
decision, Archbishop Byrne announced 
that church property would no longer be 
used for public school purposes. 

On the basis of these two moves, at- 
torneys for the Roman Catholic Church 
and the state board of education moved 
that the Free Schools Committee appeal 
to the State Supreme Court be dis- 
missed. Privately, the Catholic attorneys 
approached the Committee to ask them 
to drop the appeal. But there was no 
offer to put in writing the fact that 
there would never again be any nuns 
in the public schools or any church 
buildings used for public schools. On 
June 18, the appeal was heard by the 
five justices of the State Supreme Court. 

The Court, in last month’s unanimous 
opinion, barred the wearing of religious 
garb in New Mexico's public schools. 


But it declined to bar members of 











religious orders from teaching if they 
wear ordinary clothes. The ruling, writ- 
ten by Justice James McGhee, upheld 
the Hensley decision in prohibiting: (1) 
public school classes in church-owned 
buildings; (2) transportation of pa- 
rochial school pupils in public school 
buses, and (3) distribution of free texts 
to parochial schools. The decision also 
upheld the lower court ruling with re- 
gard to 124 of the 139 teachers who 
were barred from further instructing in 
the public schools. The Supreme Court 
dismissed this order against fifteen nuns, 
declaring, “There was no evidence to 
support a finding that they taught re- 
ligion.” 

The opinicn seemed directed against 
the state board of education rather than 
the Roman Catholic Church. Justice 
McGhee said, “In reaching these de- 
cisions, we are not unmindful that mem- 
bers of the religious have served as 
teachers, and have in the past rendered 
fine service. The fact that they were 
teaching religion in the public schools 
in violation of the state and federal con- 
stitutions was well known to school 
authorities, both local and state — by 
them condoned and in many cases en- 
couraged.” The court praised Arch- 
bishop Byrne, and declared that the 
people of the state were “indebted” to 
him for taking religious training out of 
the public schools, rather than to the 








The garbed nun, symbol of Roman Catholic domination in New Mexico public 
schools, should become a symbol of the past after decision of state’s Supreme Court. 
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public school officials “charged with 
such duty.” 

For the hardworking Dixon Free 
Schools Committee, the opinion ap- 
peared to be just another of the partial 
victories to -which they weré accus- 
tomed. One of their chief adversaries 
apparently was given credit for what 
they had at last accomplished—barring 
the familiar black habits from tax-sup- 
ported classrooms. And this year, at 
least, there were no nuns and brothers 
—with or without garb—in the public 
schools. 

But the barn door was still far from 
being locked. Despite Judge Hensley’s 
1949 decision and the Supreme Court's 
reaffirmation of it, public school buses 
are being used to transport parochial 
school pupils. This year the state legis- 
lature passed a law allowing it. 

And, ever since the 1949 decision, 
the state board has continued to dis- 
tribute free textbooks to parochial school 
students. In 1949, state attorney general 
Joe L. Martinez ruled that prohibiting 
parochial schools from receiving text- 
books did not mean that the pupils 
themselves couldn’t get the books. 
Therefore, the board of education was 
not breaking the law by sending the 
books as usual to the parochial schools 
“for distribution” to the pupils. The 
church-state problem in New Mexico 
was far from being over. 


Korea Mission Expands 

Presbyterian mission work in Korea is 
being expanded despite the renewed 
fighting which started late last month. 

A total of thirteen missionaries are 
now in the tiny republic, compared with 
six in July, 1950. Of the original six who 
stayed on after the North Korean in- 
vasion, five are still there. They are the 
Reverend Archibald Campbell, the 
Reverend Harry J. Hill, the Reverend 
Francis Kinsler, the Reverend John T. 
Underwood, and Horace G. Underwood. 
Korea Mission secretary Edward Adams 
(see box, this page), the other member 
of the six who stayed, returned to the 
U.S. last month on furlough. 

Of the current staff, eight are carry- 
ing out regular missionary duties in 
South Korea and five are under special 
assignment as chaplains or government 
aides. When the Communist invasion 
began there were more than fifty Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Korea. Most of 
them are now in the U.S., Japan, and 
other parts of Asia. 

Others in Korea include the Reverend 
Robert Rice, the Reverend William B. 
Lyon, Dr. Howard Moffett, the Rev- 
erend Harold Voekel, the Reverend 
Earl J. Woodberry, Mr. James Phillips, 
Mr. Dexter N. Lutz, and the Reverend 
John Y. Crothers (see page 24). 
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Double Dividends in hore: 


Of the $646,000 which Presbyte- 
rians gave this year for overseas relief 
through the One Great Time for 
Sharing drive, $200,000 has already 
been allocated for Korea. The follow- 
ing report by Korea Mission secretary 
Edward Adams, who returned to the 
U. S. last month on furlough, de- 
scribes how some of the funds have 
been used. —THE EDITORS 


Refugee pastors poured through 
Seoul from the North so fast last 
December we had to give them 
money or they would have starved or 
frozen to death along the road. So we 
began using One Great Time funds 
even before we had received them. 
At that time we gave every pastor 
who had to leave his home and be- 
come a refugee the equivalent of a 
month’s salary. 

After they got down to Pusan came 
the problem of keeping them alive. 
The UN relief agency gave a dole to 
all of the refugees, but it was inad- 
equate. We supplemented it for the 
church workers, pastors, and lay 
employees of the churches. 

As time has gone on, we have been 
able to get the pastors out of refugee 
camps and into lines of service. With 
our aid they are serving in the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. Chaplaincies in the Korean 
Army. The men themselves first went 
out without any compensation or 
promise of funds to carry on. They 
were not even supplied uniforms by 
the Army. However, we are able to 
assign certain sums to them. We are 
also keeping their families alive while 
they are gone. 

The chaplains are doing a wonder- 
ful job. They find that the hearts of 
the Korean soldiers are wide open to 
the Gospel message. Many of them 
are working undef all of the hard- 
ships and rigors ofcombat conditions. 
The boys appreciate this and look to 
them for spiritual help and guidance. 

2. Hospital chaplaincies. The Ko- 
rean Army hospitals have from 2,000 
to 3,000 patients each. For many of 
the men, perhaps most of them, the 
bottom of the world has dropped out, 
for they have lost a limb, or their 
sight, or their hearing, and most of 
them will carry some disability for 
the rest of their lives. Two or three 
pastors have been sent to each one 
of these hospitals. They have been 
welcomed with open arms and are 
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doing a tremendous service for these 
boys. 

I personally visited some of the 
wards. Previous to the arrival of the 
chaplains, in some of these wards, 
there were no Christians at all. On 
entering the wards, I found that the 
walls were now pasted with charts on 
which were written the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, various pop- 
ular hymns, and so forth. The chap- 
lain had the boys proudly sing or 
recite from these charts. They did so 
lustily. I asked them, “When you 
return to your villages later on do you 
expect to carry on in your Christian 
beliefs there, too? That may not be 
easy.” The chorus of response from 
them was that they had become truly 
Christian and expected to continue 
to be Christians after returning to 
their villages. 

3. Rehabilitation work. As _ the 
tide of battle has flowed back north 
again, opportunities for service for 
the ministers and the lay workers have 
also opened in the North. The funds 
contributed by the Christians of 
America will make it possible for the 
refugee pastors to get back to their 
communities even before their con- 
gregations do. Their congregations 
are scattered and not able to support 
them, but these men will be waiting 
for the members to return. They will 
help their congregations get re- 
established—the business man to get 
started in his business again, and the 
farmer to renew his farming. 

4, Establishing new churches. We 
discovered in the retreat from the 
North this last winter that there were 
quite a few pastors and their families 
who did not go all the way south. 
Enroute they found congregations 
who invited them to stop and stay 
with them. These were congregations 
who could not afford a pastor ordi- 
narily. They could not raise the equiv- 
alent of salaries, but they could offer 
food and a shelter. The refugee pas- 
tors settled in those localities and 
have been doing fine work for the 
building up of the Kingdom. 

Thus you will see that the relief 
funds which you have raised are being 
used in a double way. They are keep- 
ing body and soul together and saving 
lives from starvation. They are also 
getting refugee pastors busy for the 
Kingdom to bring a great blessing to 
the southern part of Korea. 


—Epwarp N. ADAMS 
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Church Groups 


RAISE MONEY 





Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 

Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 


Write today for folder J. 
EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


2118 N. CHARLES ST. ¢ BALTIMORE 18, MD. 














Poa 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Just purchase one box of Scripture Text colorful 
floral esign stationery, containing 24 printed 
sheets, 24 plain, and 24 printed lined envelopes at 
$1.00. You will receive FREE a beautiful box of 25 
Scripture Text Christmas Folders of 10 assorted de- 
signs——regular value, $1.00. A $2.00 value for only 
$1.00 prepaid. Also, our 64-page Christmas gift 
catalog. U. S. only. 

McBETH’S Religious Art Studio 
Department F-56 






BOX SCRIPTURE TEXT 






Elizabethtown, Pa. 











Children, Intermediate 
and Adult Choirs 
Now, a complete col- 
lection specially de- 
signed Gowas for 
children’s groups. 
Also for adult and 
intermediate choirs in 
many rich, colorful 
fabrics. Write today 
for FREE Choir Gown 
booklet Y60. Budget 
Plan. Samples on_re- 
uest. Ask about Con- 

Dust Gowns. 


E.R.MOORE C0. t3'w-szase.. new vorw 10,4... 
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DIRECT 


The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 
1716 N. Wells St., Chicago 14, Ill 



























NEWS 
Church Starts Work 


In Defense Areas 


The Protestant Church filled its first 
defense order last month. 

It sent Dr. Frank B. Estes, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina, to coordinate 
church activities in one of the nation’s 
largest defense communities, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s vast Savannah 
River plant. Thousands of workers are 
moving into this area as construction 
gets underway on facilities to manufac- 
ture atomic materials. 

Dr. Estes’s appointment as a field 
worker is the first step of the Commit- 
tee on Ministry to Defense Communities, 
which operates under the auspices of 
the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches. As the 
national defense program goes into op- 
eration and defense workers swell other 
areas, other field appointments will be 
made. 

Dr. William J. Villaume, director of 
the Committee on Ministry to Defense 
Communities, said in New York, “The 
‘atomizing’ of urban industrialism and 
the large-scale dispersion of population 
that accompanies it can threaten an im- 
mobile Church. The instability of inter- 
national affairs indicates that the Church 
will be facing home mission emergencies 
for years to come.” 

Dr. Estes’s job will be to coordinate 
activities among denominations which 
belong to the National Council in the 


|Savannah River plant area. Southern 


Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
have already made plans to employ ad- 
ditional personnel to serve the area. It 
is estimated that the population along 
the Georgia-South Carolina border will 
increase by 180,000 within the next two 
years because of the atomic project. 


Chaplain Shortage 
Announced by Army 


The Army needs chaplains, too. 

Like the Navy, which is recalling 250 
reserve chaplains te active duty (P.L., 
September 15), the Army faces a short- 
age. Last month it issued a call for 300 
civilian clergymen to volunteer for ap- 
pointment as chaplains in the Organized 
Reserve. The volunteers are needed to 
replace reserve chaplains who are now 
on active duty. The Army started calling 
up reserve chaplains on September 1, 
1950. 

Chaplains who are appointed will be 
given a minimum of sixty days’ notice 
before they are required to report for 
duty, unless a shorter notice is accept- 
able to the individual. Initial appoint- 
ment will be in the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. 


Reason for the shortage was indicated 
in Washington, D. C., last month when 
Major General Roy H. Parker, Army 
chief of chaplains, announced that at- 
tendance at religious services passed the 
million mark in June for the first time 
since World War II. 

Chaplains conducted nearly a quarter 
of a million worship services during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, with an aver- 
age attendance at Sunday services of 
100. Total attendance at Army chapel 
services in the twelve-month period was 
12,682,000. About one fourth of these 
services were conducted by civilian 
clergymen in the absence of military 
chaplains. 

Chaplains reported 1,430,000 counsel- 
ing talks during the year. They also 
made 111,800 hospital visits, performed 
8,041 marriages, baptized 8,714 per- 
sons, and conducted 15,414 funerals. 

Sunday school classes have been re- 
ceiving the particular attention of chap- 
lains because of the increasing presence 
on many posts of families with children, 
Chaplain Parker said. 

“From the annual compilation of 
chaplains’ reports,” he said, “it is evi- 
dent that our chaplains have a religious 
program to which the military personnel 
are responding in increasing numbers. 
The response speaks well for our soldiers 
who more than ever are drawing upon 
spiritual resources for their daily duties.” 


Action Taken in 
Building Funds Campaign 


The Presbyterian Church is getting 
ready to move in on the biggest na- 
tional project in its history—the thirty- 
month $12,000,000 Building Funds 
campaign for the construction of new 
churches and seminary buildings. 

Late last month, the second meet- 
ing of the twenty-two-member Building 
Funds Commission appointed by Church 
Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson was 
held in New York to plan for the drive, 
which starts January 1. 

One of the most important points dis- 
cussed at this meeting was the sched- 
uling of drives by local churches. Com- 
mission members, who represent every 
area of the Church, felt that the cam- 
paign should be put into motion at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The Commission expressed the 
hope that congregations would join in 
the campaign with local drives either 
the last week in February or the first 
week in March. It recognized that, in 
some cases, there might be local events 
which would conflict with these dates, 
but the group felt that there was a great 
deal to be gained by simultaneous ac- 
tion throughout the Church. 

Several members of the Commission 
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pointed out that many churches would 
include quotas in their budgets for 1952, 
1953, and 1954, rather than hold special 
drives. Local church quotas for the 
Building Fund campaign (see P.L., Sept. 
1) are being based on twenty-five per- 
cent of the church’s current expense 
giving for the year 1950 (found in 
column ten of the 1951 General Assem- 
bly minutes). Pastors among the com- 
mission members reported that their 
own congregations were putting the 
campaign into 1952 budgets. 

In addition, the Commission adopted 
The Building Funds Campaign of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. as the of- 
ficial name of the drive; approved the 
naming of a three-man directorate for 
the campaign, and authorized the set- 
ting up of six area offices. 

The three directors of the campaign 
are Dr. Glenn Moore, new secretary of 
the Church’s General Council; Dr. Her- 
mann Morse, head of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, and Dr. John Peters, the 
Church’s United Promotion head. 

The six areas are: (1) the Synods of 
New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, with headquarters in New York 
City; (2) Synods of Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore, West Virginia, Atlanta, Catawba, 
and Florida, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh; (3) Synods of Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Blue Ridge, and 
Mid-South, with offices in Cincinnati; 
(4) Synods of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and West, with 
headquarters in Chicago; (5) Synods of 
Canadian, Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Wyoming, with an office in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and (6) Synods of 


Arizona, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana and ¥daho, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

In addition to these headquarters, 
there will be campaign units working 
in all synods and presbyteries with lay- 
men and women as heads. These cam- 
paign committees will include. both lay 
and ministerial members. 


His Mission Is Peace: 
A P.L. Sequel 


In the May 14, 1949 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe there appeared a feature 
story of a young Japanese ex-Kamikaze 
pilot (“I Was Trained to Kill Amer- 
icans”). Last month the author, Robert 
S. Nashiyama, a_ twenty-six-year-old 
Presbyterian, served as a clerk for his 
country’s delegation at the Japanese 
peace conference in San Francisco. 

During World War II, Bob was a 
husky flying ensign in the Japanese 
Navy. He was selected for a suicide 
mission in 1945, but while he was study- 
ing the techniques, the war ended. 

In 1948 Bob applied for and ob- 
tained a scholarship at Presbyterian- 
related Lafayette College offered by the 
parents of a young GI who, shortly be- 
fore he was killed in action, had written 
home his belief that war was a gross 
misunderstanding between nations. 

Young Mr. Nashiyama is now com- 
pleting his college education. Said he 
about his job at San Francisco, “I'm so 
glad that I now can work directly for 
peace.” The son of a Christian family, 
he joined the Presbyterian Church in 
his first year at Lafayette. He is now in 
his senior year. 


FOR A RICHER, 
FULLER LIFE 
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Scripture Text Calendar 


EARN MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Christian people desire this beautiful calendar for the 
enrichment of their homes. Many features make it outstand- 
ing, and assure quick sale and earnings for church or society. 
= full color illustrations by famous artists, in- 

irational messages each day, Sunday School Lessons 
 — Meeting Texts. These and other useful facts make 
the Calendars a sure source of extra money for « small 
amount of spare time. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


Amt. Cost Sell for 

100 $22.50 $ 35.00 $12.50 
200 43.00 70.00 27.00 
300 61.50 105.00 43.50 


Single 35 cents; 3, $1.00; 12, $3.50; 25, $7.00; 50, 
$12.50. iit prices slightly higher in Canada. 

f 
New!  sisrce verse 
CHRISTMAS AND 
EVERYDAY CARDS 
Beautiful greeting cards for your 
own use. Each —_ a eee 
every one cart 
» Bible verse. Box a ‘4 “All > 

casion cards, $1.00. Box of 
Christmas cards, $1.00. 


Order direct from your own publishing house or 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
MESSENGER CORPORATION—Dept. PL 















Auburn, Indiana 

Enclosed find $o.ccecccccceccecserneveneeeeny for which send me 
M ng! > Sesigtuss Text Calendars, 

Also send............ boxes All Occasion cards, and............boxes 

Christmas cards. 

Address...... _ 














Germans help a building fund drive. To raise funds for reconstruction of their 
war-damaged Protestant church in Berlin, parishioners built a model of the 
church and sold nails at five, ten, or twenty-five cents each, depending on their 
color. Above, contributors hammer their nails into roof of the miniature church. 
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HEUER’S 1952 Catalog (144 pages) of plays 
(1 and 3 act) and entertainment book 
Christmas . . . Patriotic . Stunt and Minstrel 
Books with a complete line ‘of Wigs, Beards and 
Make-up Goods Sent free to Program Sponsors. 
THE HEVER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 551 Cedar Rapids, towa 














Dossal Background 
Improves PULPIT 
LOW COST Room Di- 
vision in colored 
monks cloth 

STAGE Curtains & 
Track 

Samples & Estimate 
—Send Sizes on 
sketch 

Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 N. P seemed Dr. 
Chicago 6 
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There’s a 
Beautiful 
National 
Bible for 
Every Need 












Home: Teacher + Lectern 
Red Letter+ Zipper 
Color Cover « Testament 


















. ++ The Testament 
for Fishers of Men 
—small, clear bold 
type, valuable helps. 
Three attractive 
styles. Printed on 
India paper. 


Ask for * 


National G2 Bibles 


at your bookstore 
BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 







































Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, tl. 


Mmeucan folding Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 






DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’'t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic uvholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





large Ohio city 

charge of young 

make calls; and, if he desires, 

reguiar intervals. Box K, Presbyterian 
ith St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 


Fast-growing suburban church in 
wants assistant pastor to take 
people's activities 
preach at 
Life, 321 S 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 N.Y. 











New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offere every day. The easiest way to 

write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 

Send for FREE DETAILS No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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NEWS 


National Council Home: 
It’s Still East vs. Midwest 


The National Council of Churches 
began its search for a home last month 
by barring from consideration any city 
permitting racial discrimination in hotels 
or community facilities. 

At its first meeting in New York on 
September 20, the twenty-five-member 
committee appointed by the Council to 
find a permanent headquarters put free- 
dom from racial discrimination at the 
top of its list of requirements. 

Dr. Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
chairman of the committee, said this 
was the one point on which all members 
of the committee saw “eye to eye.” 

Four other criteria were set up by 
the committee as the basis for selection 
of a site. These included: 

1. Transportation facilities and com- 
munications between denominational 
headquarters and Council headquarters; 

2. Accessibility of mass communica- 
tion media; 

3. Hotel accommodations and their 
cost; 

4. Availability of educated and 
skilled office workers. 

The committee agreed also that in 
selecting a site they would not be 
swayed by “the availability of gifts or 





buildings or facilities,” but would make 
their choice on the basis of service to the 
National Council. 

When members were asked to express 
their views regarding the best site for 
the headquarters, however, they were 
still sharply divided between the East 
and Midwest. 

Spokesmen for a midwestern site 
stressed the need to locate the head- 
quarters in an area close to the popula- 
tion center of the United States. 

New York City was favored by east- 
ern-site followers. The Right Reverend 
Henry W. Hobson of Cincinnati, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Southern 
Ohio, advanced the argument that Coun- 
cil headquarters should be as close as 
possible to the headquarters of the de- 
nominations, the majority of which are 
in the East. 

According te a survey of the National 
Council's constituents made for the com- 
mittee, twenty denominational head- 
quarters are located in the East, twelve 
in the Midwest, seven in the South, and 
two in the West. 

But while most denominations do 
maintain their headquarters in New 
York and other eastern cities, many have 
indicated their preference to establish 
Council headquarters in the Midwest. 

A poll of the twenty-nine churches 
belonging to the Council brought 








Presbyterian-Episcopal cooperation. Dr, 
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‘illiam B. Lampe, pastor of West Pres- 


byterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., breaks ground in recent ceremonies for $2,250,000 
expansion and remodeling program at St. Luke’s Episcopal-Presbyterian Hospital. 
After years of discussion about establishing a Presbyterian hospital in St. Louis, 
city Presbyterians accepted an invitation to become joint owners and operators of 
St. Luke’s, which had always been Episcopal. A Presbyterian campaign is now 
in progress to raise a million dollars for the expansion program, Episcopalians 
already have a million and a quarter in the bank. When program is com- 
pleted, the hospital will be one of the most modern in the midwestern states. 
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twenty-one replies. Of these, twelve 
voted for Midwestern cities and six for 
New York; three expressed no pref- 
erence. Columbus, Ohio, received the 
most votes, with seven churches sup- 
porting its selection Dr Stassen stressed 
to the committee, however, that none of 
the denominations had polled their 
membership on the issue. 

Next meeting of the committee will 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, on Novem- 
ber 29 Next January it is expected that 
hearings will be held when represen- 
tatives of those cities that desire to house 
the headquarters can present their cases. 
By December, 1952, when the General 
Assembly of the Council will hold its 
biennial meeting, the committee hopes 
to present tor vote its recommendation. 

To date, twelve cities have presented 
bids for consideration. They are New 
York; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Columbus; Pittsburgh; Wyckoff, New 
Jersey; and Evansville, Fort Wayne, In- 
dianapolis, South Bend, and Muncie, all 
in Indiana. 


Sunday Is For Church 


The Reverend Dr. Charlie Shedd of 
First Presbyterian Church, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, isn’t one to let well enough 
alone. Church attendance is pretty good 
Sunday mornings. He conducts two 
services. But still, he thinks, Sunday 
morning finds too many of his 1,400 
members picnicking, playing golf, or 
fishing at Lake Ponca. 

One Sunday this summer, Dr. Shedd 
preached a very short sermon at early 
and regular worship. In fact, the services 
lasted only fifteen minutes apiece. As 
members of the congregation filed out 
of the sanctuary, each one was given a 
small card with a name and address on 
it. They were supposed to visit these in- 
active members immediately and invite 
them to future services. 

Away they went to the homes of the 
absentee members. One of the laymen 
visited said, “There I was in my shorts, 
watering the lawn, and five people piled 
out of the car to tell me they missed me 
right then. I saw in a flash that it really 
did mean something. I was overcome to 
know that my church cared that much.” 

Many were not at home, of course. 
They were picnicking, golfing, or fishing 
at Lake Ponca. But of those who were 
home, many promised to put in future 
appearances at church. There were 
follow-up visits for the sportsmen. 

Seating capacity of First Church is 
now 500. What happens if all 1,400 
members decide to accept simultane- 
ously the hospitality of Dr. Shedd and 
his cohorts? No problem, says Dr. Shedd. 
They're planning for a larger building 
anyway. 
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What of the harvest? 


Atcet the season of growth and work follows the harvest 
of bountiful food. What of the harvest of our lives, after 
our season of growth and work has reached its peak? Will 
we give to those who follow after us a heritage of truth and 
freedom and Christian principles? It is in our words, which 
speak to those who follow after us; it is in the deeds done 
now, which continue to reflect our image to succeeding gen- 
erations; it is in the gifts, which will exert their influence 
upon life long after our mortal span has ended. 

Yes, you can reap a bountiful harvest when you invest in 
the Christian Church—you carry forward its never-ending 
work and at the same time give yourself an absolutely safe 
investment. More Presbyterians everywhere are sharing in 
the Church’s work through annuity investments planned by 
some of the nation’s great financial minds. 
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PEOPLE LIKE THESE are certain of their tomorrows . . . they 
wisely invested.in a Presbyterian Annuity. They discovered, and you 
will too, that few investments are as safe and satisfying as Presbyterian 
Annuities. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES “Security with 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. dignity and purpose” 
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Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(33, R. P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record 
Guaranteed! 
If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 




























































1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 
For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 
RECORD HAVEN STORES 
520 W. 48th St. (Dept. PL) New York 19, N. Y. 


Quick Sales 
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**Best Line Yet’’, ‘‘ Good Service’’, asy 

frequent comments Write at once for {eat » offer 
on popular line of SCRIPTURE TEXT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Every. ay Cards, Plaques, Calendars, Stationery, Bibles, 
Books, Plastics, Novelties, Lovely Gifts. Good Profit! Satis- | 
faction guaranteed. Wholesale price list FREE! WRITE TODAY. 


Cc. W. BOYER CO., Dept. PL, , Dayton, 5, Ohio 








WANTED oa Minister by a good church, 
Dixon Line, of more than 200 communicants, 
debt and affiliated with the Pension Plan. Write Box 
L, Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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< Stories of Hymnss | 
We Love 4 


: By Cecilia oe a Reding, 

@ Appeals to chil- 
. dren through its 
. stories and to adults 
through life-building 
examples of courage, 











y. over difficulties. 
; “I always keep a 
supply on hand for 
gifts.” Illustrated, beautifully bound, 
$1.25 (mailing 10c). 


Order from your Dealer or direct. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY Inc. 
Also Publishers of ** The Book of Life’’ 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Dept. PL 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


Farewell Korea. An elderly Presby- 
terian missionary, senior member of the 
Korea Mission, is making a final tour of 
his large rural parish around Andong in 
Korea before he leaves the peninsula for 
good. Dr. John Y. Crothers, seventy, who 
is being retired, has been a Korea mis- 
sionary for forty-two years. His father 
and grandfather were pastors in Green- 
field, Ohio, during most of the nineteenth 
century. His sons, James and Samuel, 
are ministers, too—James near Berkeley, 
California, and Sarthuel in San Antonio, 
Texas 


P. L. cameraman comes home. Young 
missionary-photographer Raymond Pro- 
vost, who supplied PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
with pictures for its special Korea is- 


sues (Jan. 20-Feb. 3) has returned to 
Princeton Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey, to complete his ministerial stud- 


ies after more than a year in Korea since 
the Communist invasion. 


Presbyterian Week in Philadelphia. 
As a climax to a month of study and dis- 
cussion of the local and general work of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia will observe a special 
Presbyterian Week October 21-28. Fea- 
tures of the week will include a joint 
installation service of national leaders 
and a presbytery-wide rally. On Tues- 
day, October 23, in the city’s First 
Church, Dr. Eugene C. Blake will be 
installed as the Church’s new Stated 
Clerk, and Dr. Glenn W. Moore, as the 
new secretary of the Church’s General 
Council. On Thursday, October 25, the 
city’s Academy of Music will be the 
scene of a rally featuring as speakers 
Church Moderator Harrison Ray Ander- 
and former Moderator Clarence E. 
Macartney, pastor of Pittsburgh’s First 
Church. Chairman of the Presbyterian 
Week Committee is Dr. Ellsworth 
Jackson, pastor of Philadelphia’s Market 
Square Presbyterian Church. 


son, 


Pioneer carillon. The first carillon 
ever to be installed in a retail store in 
America chimed for the citizens of 
Boston, Massachusetts, last month from 
the Whittemore Associates building, a 
religious supply house. The two-and-a- 
half-ton twenty-five-bell carillon is one 
of about seventy carillons in North 
America. Thirty are in church towers, 
and twenty are on college campuses. 
The Whittemore carillon will play 
hymns four times daily. 


National Council of Churches 
awards, Two Presbyterians were among 
five church leaders receiving merit 
awards last month for helping establish 


the National Council of Churches. They 
are Dr. Hermann N. Morse, general 
secretary of the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of National Missions, and Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ general secretary. 


National Council of Churches ap- 
pointment, Dr. Charles W. Forman, 
former Presbyterian foreign missionary, 
was appointed recently to direct a 
National Council of Churches study 
fellowship on the Christian approach to 
Communism. Dr. Forman has during the 
past year conducted successful seminars 
on the same subject for the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


Statistics show . . . According to a 
report recently issued by the Presby- 
terian-related University of Dubuque, 
Iowa, seventy-seven of the ninety-seven 
seminarians at Dubuque are married. 
They have a total of ninety-seven 
children. 


First talking book. The John Milton 
Society, representing more than fifty 
denominations in the U. S. and Canada 
in the publication of Christian literature 
for the blind, is publishing its first talk- 
ing book in December. The “book” is a 
series of long-playing records. Hereto- 
fore, the Society's publications have been 
in Braille. The new book, which will 
contain Christian literature in poetry 
and prose, will be free to blind persons. 
Local congregations are asked to send 
names of blind people they know to: 
John Milton Society, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Something new in teachers. Seventh- 
and eighth-graders in Wakefield Junior 
High School, Tucson, Arizona, have 
something new in English teachers. Miss 
Elma R. Smith is a full-blooded Navajo 
Indian—the only Indian to be hired by 
Tucson schools, and probably the only 
Indian to have won a master’s degree 
from an Arizona educational institution. 
Miss Smith received her early training 
at the Presbyterian Mission School, 
Ganado. 


Western Pennsylvania men’s rally. 
Presbyterian men of western Pennsyl- 
vania will meet October 14 for a fall 
rally at the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh. They will be hosts 
to the executive committee of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
Speakers will be Thomas E. Whiteman, 
senior vice-president; David W. Proffitt, 
president; and Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
president of Western Theological Sem- 
inary and former Church Moderator. 


Oklahoma men’s meeting. Presbyte- 
rian men of Oklahoma last month met at 
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a state conference at Chickasha. Speaker 
was Dr. Paul Moser, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 


Chicago Sunday Evening Club high- 
lights. Four leading Presbyterian clergy- 
men will speak at this season’s meetings 
of the nonsectarian Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club, Chicago, Illinois. They 
include Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor 
of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
First Church, Hollywood, California; 
Church Vice-Moderator Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton University; 
and Dr. Albert Joseph McCartney, 


former pastor of the National Presby-. 


terian Church. 


For promoting an ethical world. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, seventy-six, world- 
famous missionary, was awarded a prize 
of 10,000 marks ($2,380) recently by 
the West German Association of Book 
Publishers and Sellers. The presentation 
was made in Frankfurt, Germany, by 
West German President Theodor Heuss. 
He called Dr. Schweitzer a symbol of 
French-German understanding and 
praised his work in promoting an 
“ethical” world society. 


Dedications. A $62,000 church school 
wing was dedicated last month at First 
Presbyterian Church, Ramsey, New 
Jersey (the Reverend John K. Highber- 
ger, pastor). Guest speaker was Dr. 
Elmer G. Homrighausen, Vice-Moder- 
ator of the 163rd General Assembly. 

@ Last month the redecorated sanctu- 
ary of First Presbyterian Church, 
McCamey, Texas, was dedicated. Pastor 
is the Reverend Howard L. Holland. 

© Last month the redecorated sanctu- 
ary of Moosic Presbyterian Church, 
Moosic, Pennsylvania, was dedicated. 
Pastor is the Reverend William J. Frazer. 


Fifty years of service. Dr. William 
H. Holloway, pastor for sixteen years of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and veteran of fifty years of 
religious work, was honored last month 
at a series of programs by his con- 
gregation. 


Anniversaries. This month the 
Chanceford Presbyterian Church, Don- 
egal Presbytery, Pennsylvania, will 
celebrate its 200th anniversary. The 
Chanceford Church (J. Russell Dunlap, 
acting pastor) has had a continuous 
ministry since its founding in 1751. 

© The oldest Presbyterian Church in 
New York City to remain on its original 
site passed its 140th year last month. It 
is the Old Spring Street Church (Dr. 
Howard W. Hintz, pastor). 
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Nine men who 
struggled for 
religious freedom 


The Travail 
of Religious 
Liberty 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON 


@ Written in popular bio- 
graphical style, here are the 
stories of nine men who took 
part in the struggle for reli- 
gious freedom within the 
Chrisuan Church, including 
Calvin, Servetus, Roger Wil- 
liams and John Locke. By the 
author of Here | Stand. $4.00 











A devotional 
classic 


@ Written originally by Roger 
Williams as a comforting let- 
ter to his wife, this book has 
been unavailable for many 
years. Once again in print, it 
will help those who seek guid- 
ance and reassurance in the 
face of despair. Edited, with 
a historical introduction, by 
WINTHROP S$. HUDSON. $2.00 


By ROGER WILLIAMS 
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Book advertising in Presbyterian Life gets results because it interests a 


large nation-wide audience of church people. They read for fun, yes, but they 


also read for insight into the spiritual and moral values that enrich life and 


give it a purpose. 








Many Churches Have Profited 


with 
Beautiful 


Commemorative 


Plates 


* picturing your Church 
* ideal way to raise funds 
* every member will want one! 


Churches throughout the country have ex- 
pound their pleasure with these lovely spiritual 
eepsakes. Plates picture your Church or Chancel 
from an artist's sketch, in permanently fired 
single or multi-color ceramics. Historical data 
is printed and fired on back of plate. 

ere is a wonderful way for your class, group 
or circle to make money for worthy projects. 
Plates are ideal for anniversaries, commemora- 
tions, dedications and for sale at bazaars. They 
make truly appreciated gifts for friends and 
loved ones. 


For sample plates and details, write: 
WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tenn. 


~ 
~ 


4 tS 4 \ 





Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


The minister writes us: ‘I cannot refrain from 
writing to thank you for the excellent job you 
did on the souvenir plates made for our church. 
Yours is a wonderful idea. Our people are de- 
lighted with them. It seems to me that every 
church could do what we have done.”’ 





To plate and art collectors—Watch these ad- 
vertisements appearing each month. You will be 
interested in ordering plates from representative 
Churches throughout the nation. 
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Strategy Bulletin Three 


The training of leaders for younger churches is 
one of the top emphases of the Board of Foreign 
Missions for 1951. To date, almost one hundred 
leadership training projects have been presented to 
the Board. As special gifts are received from the 
Church, these are being authorized. Strategy Bul- 
letin Three is a sampling of projects completed or 
in process. Many others await the gifts to make them 
possible. 


Dr. Kuist of Princeton Visits Iran 

One effective series of projects has brought Amer- 
ican church specialists overseas on other missions, 
into contact with training groups there. Notable 
among these was the visit of Professor Howard T. 
Kuist of Princeton Seminary to Teheran in July. 
While the oil controversy was causing riots in the 
city, the fourth annual Summer School for Evan- 
gelists held its sessions in a nearby garden. To fifty 
Iranian Christians Dr. Kuist demonstrated his famous 
method of Bible interpretation, in a series of studies 
on Chapter Six of John’s Gospel. He reports: “I was 
quite unprepared for the enthusiasm and earnestness 
of the whole conference. It 
gave me fresh confidence in 
the power of the word of God 
to search and to satisfy the 
human heart.” 

The following Sunday Dr. 
Kuist spoke at the Commun- 
ion service in the Teheran 
Church, at which a_black- 
smith, a convert from Islam, 
was baptized. This man took 
a different road from many of 





Dr. William M. Miller 
of Summer School for *. : ‘ 
Evangelists in Iran his fellow-craftsmen in the 


Iranian guilds who, inflamed 
by fanatical Moslem leaders, have been conspicuous 
in the recent riots. 


Spanish Guinea Pastor to Study in Spain 

The tiniest field of our Church overseas is Spanish 
Guinea, where we have one station (first opened in 
1865) at Benito. African Christians here, under 
Spanish control, need other ties than those with 
French Cameroun to the north. A leadership training 
grant is making it possible for Pastor Gustavo, sea- 
soned evangelist, to spend a year in Spain at the 
theological seminary for evangelicals, to which Pres- 
byterians render interchurch aid. 

Other leadership training fellowships will permit 
a teacher in a Sidon, Lebanon, school to do graduate 
work in Egypt, send a mature Iranian convert from 
Islam to study theology in Beirut, enable a Yugo- 
slav refugee in Venezuela to complete his education 
in Cuba, and bring a doctor in Allahabad, India, to 
the U.S. for advanced study. 












Conference of Top Mission 
Teachers in Thailand 

In Thailand, leadership training funds made pos- 
sible recently a ten-day conference of managers and 
head teachers of the twenty schools maintained by 
the mission. This conference, planned by Miss Kua 
Saligupta, supervisor of teaching methods for 
schools, included newly-prepared Christian Educa- 
tion materials and audio-visual methods, both in gen- 
eral teaching and evangelism. 

Special groups in other countries are also receiv- 
ing significant training. . . . In Ecuador fifty dollars 
of leadership training funds enabled a dozen young 
Indians to come to Picalqui for a short agricultural 
course. European pastors were brought to a “work- 
ing seminar” at Kerk en Wereld in Holland. In 
Colombia and the Philippines, institutes and cor- 
respondence courses are under way which will reach 
hundreds of part- and full-time evangelistic workers. 


Husband and wife, who teach at Chiengmai mission 
schools, will profit from Thailand Training Conference. 





Books as Tools 

Ten fields have asked for subsidies to help or- 
dained and lay leaders secure books needed to 
preach and teach the Bible, but which they have 
been too poor to buy. In Chile three new circulating 
libraries of evangelistic books are being started with 
leadership training grants. 
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HELP THEMSELVES 


IT TAKES COURAGE FOR CHURCHMEN TO BECOME BUILDERS. 
BUT THESE CONGREGATIONS USED HARD WORK FOR FUNDS 
—WITH WONDERFUL RESULTS IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 


HURCH PEOPLE are doing pretty well 
by themselves in the midst of the 
biggest building boom (and the high- 
est prices) in the nation’s history. Ever 
since the end of World War II, church 
construction records have been set and 
broken with happy regularity. Every 
week dozens of congregations are dedi- 
cating sanctuaries, laying cornerstones 
for new parish buildings, and moving 
their pastors into modernized manses. 
But hundreds of churches are still 
waiting to be built or renovated. This 
month’s governmental clampdown on 
materials for churches won't help set 
records. And the perennial problem of 
financing has become more and more 
acute. The shrinking dollar has been 
the building fund’s public enemy num- 
ber one. The $50,000 unit of 1940 
turned into a $100,000 operation in 
1948. Today the same building will 
cost at least $120,000. 

How have churches managed to 
combine big ideas with tightly-bound 
budgets? Most congregations have 
either cut down their plans or raised 
more money. A third group, however, 
has done something else. These are the 
congregations who decided to do their 
building and renovating jobs the hard 
way—pretty much by themselves. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of money saved by this small 
but growing number of churches who 
helped themselves. But it is safe to say 
that the figures for the past five years 
run into many millions of dollars. These 
savings have allowed churches to real- 
ize their greatest hopes at the least ex- 
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By HENRY L. MecCORKLE 


pense to others. Mission board grants, 
where necessary, have been kept to a 
minimum, and giving to others has 
usually increased. 

But the greatest result, in every case, 
has been the effect of the long, hard, 
and often discouraging work upon the 
people themselves. Church men have 
become more active and united than 
ever before. Members in name only 
have become leaders. Outsiders, amazed 
by the spirit and teamwork of young 
people, women and men working with 
their hands, having joined churches vol- 
untarily. As one young pastor put it, 
“People who never spoke to each other 
from Sunday morning to Sunday morn- 
ing worked side by side. More was ac- 
complished to unify this congregation 
than in twenty years of visitation.” 

Some jobs have been large, some 
small, but all have been fired by the 
same kind of enthusiasm. Five years 
ago a band of fifty people in the town 
of Seminole, Oklahoma—members of the 
newly-organized First Presbyterian 
Church—felt that they had to have a 
church, a good, solid church. There 
were no rich people in this small oil 
town congregation—all were from aver- 
age middle-income families. There was 
a good deal of skepticism when this 
news came out, and a good deal more 
when the enthusiastic members decided 
to do the job themselves. One of Semi- 
nole’s leading citizens commented, 


“They've bit off a lot more than they'll 
ever chew.” 

That was five years ago. Today the 
some 240 members of Seminole’s First 
Church, led by cheerful, bustling, 
young Jim DeFriend, their pastor for 
three years, and two quiet-spoken dyna- 
mos, laymen Bill Hough and Clarence 
Hargis, are finishing up a fine brick 
church that could not be duplicated 
today at less than $110,000. The total 
cost so far, including ground and title 
insurance: $64,313. The gentleman 
who wondered earlier was convinced 
long ago and has made a sizable con- 
tribution to the church building fund. 
Some of the money came from a grant 
and loan from the ever-helpful Board 
of National Missions, but most of it was 
raised through the regular contributions 
of members. The church has always 
raised its benevolence budget. As Bill 
Hough said, “If it weren’t for benev- 
olences, we wouldn’t have our church.” 

Starting with little technical skill 
(almost all of the forty men who did 
most of the work had no previous ex- 
perience), the congregation has turned 
thousands of man hours of labor into a 
church which will seat more than 400 
people. The whole job was supervised 
by church members, and almost all of 
it except the pouring of the reinforced 
concrete foundations, the bricklaying, 
and the roofing, was done by members. 
The three chief “contractors” have been 
Mr. J. T. Hargis, Seminole building 
contractor and cabinet maker; his son, 
Clarence, forty-six, who took over when 


his father died, and W. H. Hough, 
27 








The new church is on large corner lot. Congregation has met in basement so far. 
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WHEN THEY HELP 
THEMSELVES (Continued) 


fifty-six, machine shop owner and 
church treasurer. The giant steel sup- 
port beams for the building, made from 
oil pump arms, were welded in Bill 
Hough’s shop. Most of the work was 
done in the evenings, sometimes far 
into the night. 

The task of transforming a_ brick, 
steel, and concrete shell into a warm 
and comfortable church is not easy, 
even for professionals. The men of the 
church, among other things, laid some 
4,000 square feet of floors; plastered 
more than 8,000 square feet of wall; 
insulated the entire basement and sane- 
tuary ceilings; installed more than 5,000 
squares of acoustical tiling; plastered 
beams in the basement; covered sanc- 
tuary roof trusses with oak which they 
bought rough and then finished; laid 
asphalt tile in the basement; built 
thirty-five-foot scaffolds for stripping 
of the sanctuary ceiling, built forms and 
laid several hundred feet of sidewalk; 
cut and laid thousands of squares of 
Bermuda grass for lawn. 

The women and_ young _ people 
weren't idle either. The ladies, in addi- 
tion to contributions of several hun- 
dred dollars every year, furnished a 
large kitchen, purchased the basement 
heating unit, bought tables and chairs, 
gave dinners to help the building fund, 
and kept the church larder stocked 
during evening working hours. The 
young adults, more than fifty strong, 
are buying a $2,400 Hammond organ, 
and the Westminster Fellowship mem- 
bers chose the lights for the basement 
—eight-foot Slimline fluorescent fixtures 
that cost $350 more than was expected. 
The youngsters paid the difference. 

The estimated savings for the Semi- 
nole church-builders will amount to 
more than $40,000 when the church is 
completed. Much of this saving (some 
$15,000) was on labor costs, including 
contractor fees, which were exactly 
nothing. 

All that remains to be done is the 
finishing of the pews and other church 
furniture, painting of sanctuary walls, 
and the laying of a tile floor in the 
sanctuary. The men have the furniture 
about half done, with Christmas as 
their goal. And sometime early next 
year, Pastor Jim DeFriend, Bill Hough, 
Clarence Hargis and all the others who 
have contributed so much, will reach 
the end of an amazing adventure in 
doggedness and faith—the end for a 
while, at least. 

The Seminole builders have already 
made plans for an educational wing. 
Jim DeFriend doubts if they'll start too 
soon on this, “unless,” he says, “the 
men decide they'll take that project 
on just to keep themselves in shape.” 
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Plastering the Seminole sanctuary, largest single job (and m 
of plaster. Workers in back row include Jim DeFriend (2n 


| croup of Presbyterian build- 
ers—this time in Itasca, Illinois, north 
of Chicago—are really keeping them- 
selves in shape. This summer they dedi- 
cated a new $38,000 brick church 
school building which cost them only 
about $14,500 to build. In April, the 
men of the church razed their sixty- 
five-year-old frame sanctuary to make 
way for a new Georgian colonial build- 
ing that they hope will cost not more 
than $40,000 because of their own 
efforts. Some 150 men from the 375- 
member congregation have contributed 
more than 5,000 man hours in the raz- 
ing, church school and sanctuary proj- 
ects. Pastor F. Louis Grafton (who like 
Jim DeFriend, is an active builder him- 
self) estimates that the church will 
have saved more than $100,000 when 
the sanctuary is completed this fall. 
The congregations of suburban West 
Trenton Presbyterian Church, New Jer- 
sey, and rural Middle Smithfield Pres- 
byterian Church, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, had different problems. 
The West Trenton church needed a 
manse; the Smithfield church had one, 
but couldn't use it. Middle Smithfield’s 
pastor, Alex Crossan, Jr., said that the 
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manse “was probably a hundred years 
old, and had not been painted for so 
long that the exterior looked like col- 
ored Wheaties glued onto the wood.” 


Both congregations went to work. 
The West Trenton church had $12,000 
with which to build the manse. At the 
suggestion of engineer member William 
Foster, the men of the congregation 
took on the job themselves. Last fall, 





Itasea’s Pastor Grafton in new office 


t fun), took two coats of black, sticky plaster bond and three 
from left), Clarence Hargis (4th), and Bill Hough (6th). 


when the manse was ready for occu- 
pancy, it was a seven-room, two-story 
brick house, with a pine-panelled pas- 
tor’s study, slate roof, and copper gut- 
ters and piping. Original plans called 
for a one-story frame house. By saving 
almost all of the labor costs, the men 
of West Trenton built an $18,000 house 
for $10,000. The $2,000 they had actu- 
ally saved was used to help renovate 
and waterproof the sanctuary basement. 


In East Stroudsburg, the whole con- 
gregation turned out to turn the Mid- 
dle Smithfield manse inside out. The 
large, old building was completely ren- 
ovated from plumbing and wiring to _ 
the plowing of a garden and building of 
fences. Every wall was repapered, every 
floor refinished. Enough furniture was 
contributed to fill all eight rooms. The 
young people put on a dinner to pur- 
chase white organdy curtains for the 
whole house. Total-cost (all paid for) 
of the work was $3,201.97, and the 
manse is now valued at almost double 
its former worth of some $6,500. And 
Pastor Crossan, his wife, and small 
daughter are happy in “the nicest 
manse in the presbytery.” 
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Colleges 


if you 

enjoy reading human interest stories 
about men and women who serve God on 
the frontiers of the Kingdom, you will 
want to receive THE SPIRE — an illustrated 
quarterly published by Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is free on request. 
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$ CONTEMPORARY DESIGN too radical 
for a church building? Pastor D. 


SPIRITUAL 
SIMPLICITY © 


Cottage Grove, Oregon 


WITH 





long, low, and horizontal—except the 
curving nave roof, which rises slowly 


Inscribed rock in entranceway 











invites all to worship. 


rooms, a modern parlor and kitchen, a 
small chapel, and pastor's study—with 


7 Hugh Peniston and the members of _ to a large cross at its peak. numerous windows, and adequate hall- 
e First Presbyterian Church, Cottage Every detail suggests the friendli- ways. Bricks and timber from nearby 

J . Grove, Oregon, answer no. Architect ness of a small church. The landscaped kept construction costs at a minimum. 
° Pietro Belluschi showed them how a_ courtyard acclimates the church-goer to Mr. Belluschi, now dean of the 
} church can blend tradition with today the peaceful interior. There’s solidity School of Architecture at M.I.T. and 
: ‘ in a sanctuary where a modern man and dignity in the carved entrance doors, chairman of the national Commission 
. can find spiritual shelter, strength, com- and in nave and chancel (below) no on the Fine Arts, says this little church 
} panionship, unchanging values. superfluous lines distract the eyes. The sums up rather well what he believes 
. Since the Cottage Grove community choir is seated beside the congregation in—that, although we should admire past 
e is small, an elaborate structure, he felt, _—as worshipers, not performers; all face creations, we must express our own feel- 
. = would be out of place. The beauty of a cross that is unadorned. ings in our own ways; that man’s creative 
2 : simplicity and purpose, rather than of The one-story building also contains powers are divine gifts that grow even 

»° richness, is the keynote. Major lines are classrooms, meeting and conference stronger through their own efforts. 

















Major lines of nave and chancel lead to large Communion table beneath the cross. 


Windows (upper right) are stained glass, 











ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 


Add Visual Beauty 
to Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white, 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


WEW YORK | WY CHAMPAIGN ILL CHICAGO |, ILL 
366 Filth Ave 1000 NW. Market St 228 NW. LaSalle St 


YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS. In helping the 
advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 





Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


Ossit CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867) ANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 








MERIKANS ENGLISH 
CHURCH ART $< 


By BY 
PAYNE STUDIOS. J. WIPPELL & CO. LTD. 


STAINED GLASS 
Bil @marneiouas 
(©. 7 10m, Ole) ») 0) "1 4 
SILVER ano BRASS 


AMERICAN j ENGLISH 
PEWSA TABLETS © EMBROIDERIES 


DDRE » ALL INQ@l 


STUDIOS o: 


GEORGE L. PAY DE 


IS PRINCE SI PATERSON & 
CHUL MAPTSMEN FOR FIVE GENER 


L ~ 
M li tchell, rears Sie, Gables 
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ATIONS 











The strongest, handiest (s sid 
ng table mode For bonquet 
church and school use Write 


for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis 


Blueprint for Better 
Churches 


1 Pigrnage eyy CONGREGATE more 
often than Sunday mornings and 
Christmas Eves. What of all the church 
| dinners, men’s and women’s meetings, 
| prayer groups? Should the rooms used 
|in religious services have complete re- 
decoration priority over the church 
kitchen and dining room? 

This problem confronted the mem- 
|bers of the Presbyterian Church in 
Webster Groves, Missouri; after re- 
building their sanctuary and chancel, 
| they discovered that the rooms used for 
church school and social activities 
looked shabby in comparison. As a solu- 
| tion, Harry T. Scherer, pastor, and the 
| Building Committee proposed a_re- 
modeling program. 

Contemporary design was used in all 
improvements; and the new kitchen 
with its coffee maker, automatic peeler, 


WITH 


EFFICIENT 
KITCHENS 


Old kitchen of Webster Groves Pres. 
byterian Church, Missouri, was out- 
of - date, cluttered, inadequate to 
serve growing congregation, Renova. 
doubled its size, 


tion more than 


and electric mixer, is streamlined for 
speed and ease. Space problems are 
solved by separate rooms for receiving 
groceries, food preparation, beverage- 
making, serving, dishwashing, and table 
storage. 

The food that is served across the 
counters travels from the kitchen into 
Fellowship Hall, the beautifully re- 
modeled and enlarged dining area 
where there’s eating space for 350, 
meeting space for 500. 

The remodeling also provided more 
and bigger Sunday school rooms, a 
basement room for young people, fire- 
safe stairways, choir rooms, offices, and 
modern rest rooms. All are air-condi- 
tioned; many are lighted indirectly. 
But the ladies agree that the kitchen 
was most in need of improvement, and 
is now most appreciated. 


New kitchen contains spacious serving room between cooking and dining areas. 
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In new kitchen of Second Presbyterian Church, Flandreau, South Dakota, double- 
tub sinks, kitchen version of “conversational grouping,” are a dishwasher’s dream. 


4 pws GET-TOGETHER PROBLEMS of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Flan- 
dreau, South Dakota, were solved 
recently by a new educational building 
to house all its social functions and a 
large, modern kitchen. 

The ladies claim they scarcely mind 
cooking for two hundred—or even 
cleaning up afterwards, thanks to the 
two double-tub sinks facing each other, 
with all dishwashing needs from scour- 
ing pads to drainboards stored in cab- 
inets beneath. Like the dishwashing, all 
phases of food preparation are facili- 
tated by strategic placement of furni- 
ture and storage space. Cabinets from 
floor to ceiling form two entire walls. 

The kitchen of Second Church fea- 
tures a new steam table, coffee urn, and 
electrical outlets for the whole gamut 
of gadgets. 

Beyond the kitchen lies the dining 
area, panelled in knotty pine and fea- 
turing a fireplace of Minnesota Kasota 
limestone. The children’s corner here is 
specially placed so that busy mothers 
can keep an eye on the youngsters while 
baking pies in the kitchen. 

George Rae, a member of the con- 
gregation, drew up the plans for the 
new building; the church members did 
the work. Pastor Wesley Drummond, 
who directed the operations, installed 
a loudspeaker system reaching every 
room, and himself built the speaker 
cabinets and control panels. 

Church members are proud of the 
fact that the building cost them less 
than one third of today’s market evalu- 
ation. 
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Mrs. Walter McLaren demonstrates slot- 
ted drawers under serving counter. They 
open easily, can substitute for trays 
when emptied. Each type of dish has 
its own particular drawer or shelf. 





MEMBER ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 


OF AMERICA 


ESTEY ORGAN 





CORPORATION 
34 BIRGE STREET, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 











Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


8900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


EVergreen 6-4103 

















Now Available! 


For inspiration, study and 
inter-faith understanding— 


“OnE GOD’ 
FILMSTRIPS 


Four filmstrips, from the widely-acclaimed 
motion picture, explaining the symbols, 
services and significance of the three major 
faiths—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish: 
@ ONE GOD—The Ways We Worship 
The rituals, traditions and beliefs of the 
three major faiths (in 3 Parts, 88 Frames). 
$5.50 (with script); $10.00 (with 331/, re- 
cording, featuring music and narration) 


THE WAYS WE WORSHIP SERIES 
Individual filmstrips on each faith 
@ THE PROTESTANT WAY 
49 Frames: $3.50 
@ THE CATHOLIC WAY 
45 Frames: $3.50 
@ THE JEWISH WAY 
45 Frames: $3.50 
Special Series rate — 3 for $8.50 
—Produced by Nicholas Farkas— 
Adapted from the best-selling book 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
Write for our new, 1951-1952 catalog of 
1400 films and filmstrips — “SELECTED 
MOTION PICTURES" 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 
35 West 45th St. 351 Turk St. 
CHICAGO 3 DALLAS 1 


79 E. Adams St. 1915 Live Ook St. 
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Consider 


Paul 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 
IN THE LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 





by Holmes Rolston 


“This is a solid, stimulating book which 
draws our attention in a refreshing way 
to the objectiveness of the Christian 
faith as witnessed to in the Pauline 


epistles. It is invigorating and, at times, 


devotional reading'’ — International 
Journal of Religious Education. 
$3.00 


A Harmony 
of the 
Westminster 
Preshylerian Standards 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES 


by James Benjamin Green 





“Our Church, along with our sister 
Church, the U. S. Church, and for that 
matter all the Presbyterian communions 
of the country, owe Dr. Green a great 
debt for publishing his Harmony. It is 
an excellent piece of work and enor- 
mously facilitates the study and compre- 
hension of the Standards—the Confession 
of Faith, the Larger Catechism and the 
Shorter Catechism.''—Monday Morning 


$3.50 


at your local bookstore or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Student Group Stresses 
Participation in Politics 


Meeting at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, last month, the General 
Assembly of the United Student Chris- 
tian Council urged Christian college 
students of the United States to be- 
come active in the political life of the 
nation. 

“The student Christian movement,” 
the students declared, “faces a grave 
responsibility in the great political 
struggle which is going on... .” It 
must seek ways to make clear to stu- 
dents “that their faith must direct and 
inform their political decisions ... . 
The student Christian movement must 
take part in, wrestle with, and seek to 
use its influence in all the crucial con- 
flicts of our age.” 

The delegates recommended to their 
fourteen member agencies, one of 
which is Westminster Fellowship, that 
they urge students “to become active 
in political organizations, and especially 
parties, that they may learn the chan- 
nels for carrying out responsible action. 
This would include active par- 
ticipation in campus politics.” 

Students also deplored smear cam- 
paigns. “What kitid of justice is guilt 
by association?” . . . “As Christians we 
must be free to make our witness, and 
we must protect others’ freedom to 
speak the truth as they see it.” 

Two Presbyterians were elected of- 
ficers of the Council for the following 
year. They are the Reverend Harold H. 


also 


’ 
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Viehman, associate director of the De. 
partment of Student Work of the Board 
of Christian Education, who will serve 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
and Robert Orr, a student at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
Bob was elected student vice-chairman, 

Council delegates approved “in prin- 
ciple” affiliation of their organization 
with the National Council of Churches. 


Pennsylvania Volunteers 
Construct River Ford 


To finish off the 1951 camping sea- 
son, ten Pennsylvania campers and staff 
members constructed a ford across the 
Delaware River to Philadelphia Presby- 
tery’s Pennington Island. All unskilled 
laborers, the volunteers completed the 
three- to four-thousand-dollar job at a 
cost of $1,300. 

Working with the advice of a hy- 
draulic engineer, the young people 
dammed the river with a bulldozer, laid 
forms consisting of railroad ties and two- 
by-six planks, backed the forms with 


river rocks, inserted steel mats, and 
poured one hundred forty tons of 
concrete. 


Church Youth Movement 
Adopts New Program 

Protestant youth groups moved one 
step closer to unity last month. 

A plan under which young people in 
forty major Protestant denominations 
will study and work on the same topics 
was unanimously adopted by the Gen- 
eral Council of the United Christian 
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Pennsylvania campers, staff, and families celebrate opening of ford which they 
helped to build across Delaware River to presbytery’s Pennington Island Camp. 
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Youth Movement, which met last month 
in Milford, Indiana. The U.C.Y.M. is 
the young people’s division of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. It includes 
youth movements of forty major Protes- 
tant denominations, thirty-five state 
youth councils, and national youth- 
serving agencies. 

Called the “Common Commission 
Plan,” the program divides youth ac- 
tivities into five general classifications. 
These are: Christian faith, witness, out- 
reach, citizenship, and fellowship. 

By its action, the Council commended 
the program to the denominations for 
adoption as the basis of their youth 
programs. The respective churches will 
have to revise youth manuals and pub- 
lications on a uniform basis. 

Several denominations have already 
adopted the plan. Among these are the 
Presbyterian U. S. A., Methodist, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, American Bap- 
tist, and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches. The Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Council reorganized ac- 
cording to the plan this summer (P. L., 
Sept. 1). Presbyterian synods, pres- 
byteries, and local churches are con- 
tinuing the present Westminster Fellow- 
ship program this year. New Presby- 
terian materials based on the plan will 
be published next year. 


Denver Young People 
Complete New Mexico Project 


Young people of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Denver, Colorado, 
renovated the town schoolhouse in 
Truchas, New Mexico, this summer, in 


a personal service project inspired by | 


a sightseeing trip last spring. 
On their first visit to the plazas of 


New -Mexico, the young people were so | 


impressed with the needs of the area 
that they voted to return to help. They 
chose the schoolhouse because they 
thought it was “a rather dull affair for 
children.” Some of the plaster wall in- 
side had never been painted and the 
lighting was poor. 

After months of earning money for 
the trip, fourteen boys and girls and 
four leaders set out for Truchas with 
bedrolls, coffee pots, food supplies, anc 
equipment and materials for the jol 

They refinished the entire interior of 
the schoolhouse; painted the walls; re 
painted a dollhouse in the kindergarten 
and fitted the mission with fluorescent 
lights in all the schoolrooms, footlights 
and floodlights for the stage, and out- 
door lights for playgrounds and walks. 
Electrical work was done under the 
direction of one of the leaders, an 
electrician. 

The job done, Miss Myrtle Walms- 
ley, executive of the school, reported, 
“Our school is a different place, and 
the entire community rejoices with us ” 
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Christmas Joye 
A Unique and Different 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
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Around the Beautiful, 
Full-Color, New 


CONCORDIA Fijmstrip 


his is more than a Christmas program. It is truly 
a Christmas Service—a service of worship in which 
the children present “the sweetest story ever told” to par- 
ents, friends, and relatives. In recitation and song, carefully 
synchronized with 30 beautifully colored filmstrip pic- 
tures, the children tell the wonderful Christmas story. 


Built 


o- 


“Christmas Joys” 
Filmstrip, with 30 
frames and complete 
Worship Service 
Guide, only $5.00 
Program Guides 
Available in Quantity 
Extra Guides may be 


had at 7¢ each, 6¢ 
each in lots of 12, or 





coucio-SCisual cotidy Service oii ke aaa 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE your Denominational 








WHEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements, 
please write Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices. 














FORMOSA 
(Free China) 
is as wide open as 
Japan to the Gospel. 
The PTL’s Chinese rep- 
resentatives, Harry Liu and 
r Andrew Lu, are already engaged 
> ~ in a great soul-winning ministry among 
” General Chiang’s National troops and the 12,000,000 
~ civilian population. 


ae PRAY that the Lord will provide the means to 





distribute Gospels and Testaments in Formosa without 
detriment to the continuing evangelistic effort in Japan. 

















































SECURITY FOR YOU 


You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 
and he!p spread the Gospel at the same time 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 
a remarkable An..uity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 
have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 
for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 
returns as high as 7% depending on your present age. Write today 
to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PL208, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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through Press and Radio 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


Every person who writes for 
the church will find this 
book the authoritative help 
he has needed. A clear, 
forceful manual of how to 
do more effective church 
journalism — interpretation, ° 
organization, media, prep- 
aration and placement of 
all types of material, specific 
details of reporting, edit- 
ing, advertising. 

Includes: style sheets for 
radio, television, newspaper} 
press chairman’s manual; 
public relations program in 
outline; feature and article 
writing; church bulletins 
and publications. 
Exhaustive bibliography. 
Techniques invaluable to 
any denomination. 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


MUHLEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—— 
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48 FAMILIES 


FOR | CENT 


Sometimes you may wonder at 
the amount of money advertisers 
invest to bring their products and 
services to your attention. Do 
you know that firms which use 
a half-column space in PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE reach 48 families 
for the cost of a single postal 
card! 

If your family read Presbyterian 
Life last October, you will be 
glad to know that now there are 
four times as many families read- 
ing the magazine as then. In the 
meantime advertising rates have 
merely been doubled. 

It is our aim to attract more ad- 
vertisers with useful products. 
You can help in this by buying 
from the advertisers—and tell 
them that you read PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE. 














RADIO AND TV 





|By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


| Mo THAN 150 radio stations, mostly 

in the South, but reaching out to 
other areas and as far away as Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, 
are carrying a devotional program 
known as the Protestant Hour, Sunday 
mornings 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. (EST). 
For the last eight weeks Presbyterians 
(U.S.A.) in Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Pennsylvania have made the broad- 
casts. 

It all began two years ago when the 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the 
Southern Radio Conference to buy time 
on the air for a denominational radio 
program. John M. Alexander, Director 
of Radio of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, suggested that broadcasting 
could be a means of helping the thou- 
sands of members of the two largest 
Presbyterian denominations to become 
better acquainted. The Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and United Lutherans ap- 
proved; so the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. was invited to join the Southern 
Radio Conference. Then Herman Turner 
went into action. Pastor Herman Turner, 
of the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
is such a man of action that the City of 
Atlanta elected him its Outstanding 
Citizen of 1934. He formed a Southern 
Radio Committee, secured the coopera- 
tion of the Presbyterian Radio and Tel- 
evision Department, and drafted eight 
outstanding Presbyterian U.S.A. min- 
isters to broadcast and to raise $600 
each for the cost of making and mailing 
the radio transcriptions. The 1950 series 
was carried by more than 100 stations; 
and the programs were so well received 
that more than 150 stations are carry- 
ing the 1951 series, which began with 
the broadcast, “Sensible Men Living in 
a World of Confusion,” and had as its 
continuing keynote, “God Is With Us.” 
Participating in this series were one 
seminary president, Clifford Barbour, 
two college presidents, Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd and Raymond C. Rankin, and 
five pastors, Herman L. Turner, W. 
Wood Duff, Earle W. Crawford, 
Thomas A. Graham, and Donald A. 
Spencer. 

The three men most responsible for 
the success of this venture in Christian 














Protestant Hour 


It crosses denominational boundaries 


as well as the Mason and Dixon Line 


understanding come from both sides of 
the Mason and Dixon Line. John Alex- 
ander is a native of Mississippi and 
received part of his education at Prince- 
ton University. Herman Turner was 
born in Alabama and was a railroad 
man before hearing the call to the 
Christian ministry. Wood Duff, pastor 
of the Hillsboro Presbyterian Church in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Committee, 
was a resident of Indiana and Ohio be- 
fore accepting the hospitality of the 
South in 1945. 

The programs are first recorded on 
magnetic tape by Warde Adams at the 
Protestant Radio Center, located in 
Gaines Chapel of Agnes Scott College, 
near Atlanta. Music is provided by the 
splendid Radio Center choir. The 
acoustics of Gaines Chapel are so fine 
that they have received the praise of 
network engineers. After the program 
is correctly recorded on tape a master 
recording is prepared by a commercial 
concern and “platters” are mailed to all 
the stations carrying this service. The 
adaptability of tape was demonstrated 
last year when Clifford Barbour was 
recording between appointments in his 
heavy travel schedule as Moderator. 
His sermon came out several minutes 
short, so Warde Adams asked him if 
he didn't have a vivid illustration, about 
the right length, that could be inserted. 
The resourceful Moderator said that he 
did and gave it forthwith while the 
tape recorder continued to spin. Using 
scotch tape, Warde Adams spliced the 
illustration into the tape at the proper 
place and the thousands of listeners 
were not aware that the illustration had 
not been in its appointed place during 
the first voicing of the sermon! 

Presbyterians both South and North, 
United Lutherans, Episcopalians, and 
Methodists, as well as many others both 
in and out of churches, are pleased 
with the Protestant Hour. The Southern 
Religious Radio Conference has out- 
grown its quarters in Gaines Chapel 
and with a conditional grant of $50,000, 
is setting out to raise $250,000 for the 
construction of new quarters in Atlanta, 
which will be ample for religious tele- 
vision as well as religious radio pro- 
duction. 
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BOOKS 


Two Sons of the Manse 


By CHAD WALSH 


DMUND FULLER'S NOVEL, Brothers 

Divided (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianap- 
olis and New York, 365 pages, $3.50) 
is the best picture of the 1930’s that 
I have seen. The so-called “proletarian 
novels” mass-produced at the time were 
too close to the breadlines and strike- 
front, and they ground too crude an 
axe. Mr. Fuller has the advantage of 
having participated in the intellectual 
and social currents of that crucial 
decade as a young man; now, not yet 
forty, he can see it with enough per- 
spective to write a novel which evokes 
as though by magic the troubled and 
challenging years when America woke 
up from the long illusion of prosperity 
and ever more prosperity. 

And yet, to describe the novel in this 
way suggests that it is nothing more 
than a sociological study with a little 
fictional frosting. It is better to start 
the other way around. Brothers Di- 
vided is first and foremost a good story, 
written with such steady dramatic in- 
tensity that it kept me up considerably 
past midnight when I read it. 

The plot concerns Daniel and David, 
the two sons of Dr. Fairchild, a Pres- 
byterian minister. When we first meet 
the boys whose turbulent lives are to 
diverge and cross again throughout the 
book, they are seen against the back- 
ground of the old manse. I know of 
very little descriptive writing in recent 
fiction equal to the passages portraying 
the peace and quiet dedication that 
surrounded Dr. Fairchild. 

But different temperaments and the 
pressures of the decade pull the two 
brothers apart. David, the immensely 
talented artist, gravitates as by instinct 
to Greenwich Village, and gets a job 
with the Federal Art Project. Soon he 
is knee-deep in politics, and joins the 
Communist Party. After reading this 
novel I understood as I never had be- 
fore why so many people, obviously not 
of the commissar type, have recently 
had to stammer out their confessions to 
investigating committees. The innocent 
days of the mid 1930's, when commu- 
nism seemed to many only a stronger 
name for democracy, live again before 
the reader's eyes. But Mr. Fuller is no 
sentimentalist; he shows also the steady 
corruption, as David more and more 
uses his Party loyalty to evade his per- 
sonal responsibilities and the discipline 
of his art. 
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The same passion for social justice 
that sends David to the Communist 
Party and eventually to Spain is the 
prime motive also in the life of Daniel, 
who studies at “Central Theological 
Seminary” under Dr. Unwin (a lovable 
professor who reminds one strongly of 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr) and becomes a 
Presbyterian minister. Daniel is a more 
introspective, less dashing person than 
his brother. One of the major triumphs 
of the novel is the way his character 
gradually acquires firm outlines from 
the school of hard knocks, powerfully 
aided by his developing awareness of 
a personal God. Beginning as a callow 
and pallid young man who despises the 
“parish ministry” of his father, he even- 





Edmund Fuller 


tually achieves something close to 
Christian humility and with it a new 
understanding of Dr. Fairchild. 
Weaving in and out of the lives of 
the two brothers is Janet, the beautiful 
young actress—one of the few credible 
pictures of an intelligent and sensitive 
modern woman that I have come on 
lately. In a book filled with many true- 
to-life major and minor characters, she 
shares with David the honor of being 
the most completely three-dimensional. 
I think this book is of importance for 
several reasons. For one thing, it cata- 
pults Mr. Fuller into the ranks of the 
most significant novelists now writing 
in America. The artistic distance be- 
tween it and his earlier novel, A Star 
Pointed North (Harper), is very great. 
The latter, published five years ago, is 
a competent fictionized biography of 
the great Negro leader, Frederick 
Douglas. The present book is corceived 


from beginning to end in dramatic 
terms, and with a power of characteri- 
zation which has very few contempo- 
rary rivals. 

But there is something more. Many 
readers of PRESBYTERIAN LiFE have 
probably examined John Aldridge’s 
brilliant book, After the Lost Genera- 
tion (McGraw-Hill). In this study of 
the writers of the 1920’s and 1940's, 
Mr. Aldridge maintains that the char- 
acteristic mood of modern times is a 
sense of living in a wasteland from 
which all values—moral and religious— 
have vanished and nothing stable is left. 
The writers whom he discusses reflect 
this attitude. Mr. Fuller is significant 
as a straw in the wind—he doesn’t fit 
into Mr. Aldridge’s neat diagram. A 
recent reconvert to Christianity, the 
author of Brothers Divided is no Polly- 
anna. Where any facts of human exist- 
ence are ugly, he shows their ugliness. 
He can be as savagely honest as the 
situation demands. But he can also see 
heights and depths that the novelists 
who insist on living in a two-dimen- 
sional world cannot discern. Values 
have not disappeared from the world, 
when a writer of Mr. Fuller's stature 
and honesty can face the worst that 
the world has to offer and still see 
behind and within it the unswerving 
love of God. 

For anyone who wants to understand 
the 1930's or who is concerned over 
the question of moral values, or who 
simply wants a good story told with 
unfailing intensity and insight, Brothers 
Divided is my choice for the novel-of- 
the-month—and very possibly the novel- 
of-the-year. 


In brief 

Tanya Matthews, Journey Between 
Freedoms (Westminster, Philadelphia, 
281 pages, $3.50). Competently written 
autobiography of a Russian girl who 
married an Englishman, and after in- 
terminable delays managed to leave 
Russia. Not as searchingly philosophic 
a study of the Communist mentality as 
Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, but 
a valuable picture of middle-class Rus- 
sian life and the bewilderment of 
people as they slowly discover the trap 
in which they are caught. A useful re- 
minder that not all Russians are schem- 
ing demons. 

T. D. Allen, Doctor in Buckskin, 
(Harper, New York, 277 pages, $3.00). 
Historical novel about Marcus Whit- 
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(Continued) 

man, 2 medical missionary well-known 
to Presbyterians, and who was mur- 
dered by the Indians to whom he 
ministered. The setting is Oregon, when 
it was being settled during the 1830's. 
Historical figures weave in and out of 
the story rather like the characters in 
a folk ballad. The writing is undistin- 
guished, but a couple of the characteri 
zations—notably Dr. Whitman and his 
bride—are well done. The book is 
unusual in that it would appeal equally 
to teenagers and adults. Many who 
read it will probably want to go on 
and examine Francis Parkman’s classic, 
The Oregon Trail. A vivid 
what the frontier meant to nineteenth 
century America emerges from this 
novel. Now that the physical frontier 
is gone, one is reminded of Thoreau’s 
saying, “Whenever a man fronts a fact, 
there is the real frontier.” The frontiers 
still exist in America, but today they are 
philosophic, psychological, and moral. 

Stringfellow Barr, Let’s Join the 
Human Race (University of Chicavo 
Press, Chicago, 30 pages, 25c). A mas 
terpiece of pamphlet-writing by the 
former president of St. John’s College. 
His argument: the only way to achieve 
peace is to fill the hungry bellies of 
the world, and this requires a World 
Development Authority, under interna 
tional auspices. More common sense is 
packed in this brochure than in most 
300-page books. 

Frederick M. Meek, Monday to Fri- 
day Is Not Enough (Oxford, New 
York, 240 pages, $3.00). The minister 
of the Old South Church in Boston 
shows a firm grasp of central Christian 
truths in these sermons, and the ability 
to make down-to-earth applications of 
them. 

Ray Freeman Jenney, I Am a Protes- 
tant (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York, 239 pages, $2.75). An im- 
passioned statement of the basic prin- 
ciples of Protestantism by the pastor of 
the Bryn Mawr Community Church of 
Chicago. As one might expect, Dr. 
Jenney is especially concerned to de- 
fend the value of community churches. 
It is unfortunate that he does not deal 
with the charge leveled 
against them: that in order to satisfy 
everyone they have to avoid any clear 
cut formulations of theological belief. 

Edward D. Myers, ed., Christianity 
and Reason (Oxford, New York, 172 
pages, $3.00). Primarily for philoso 
phers, though most of the essays are 
clear and simple enough to make in- 
teresting reading for the average person. 
The point of view which the seven 
essayists hold in common is that Chris- 
tianity makes sense, and that revela- 
tion, while it goes beyond reason, does 
not contradict it. 


sense of 


commonly 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


There Isn’t Anything You Can Do 
—lIs There? Describes three things 
you can do in connection with 
General Assembly’s call to “think 
and act for peace,” using the study 
book Let Us Live for God and the 
Nations by Paul N. Poling (West- 
minster Book Stores, 50c single 
copy, 40c in quantity). Free. 

Presbyterian Plan Book. A sched- 
ule of official and optional ac 
tivities helpful in planning the 
program of the Church. Every 
church session should have a copy. 
50c; 10 or more, each 40c. 

Alcohol and People, by Clifford J. 
Earle. October 28 is Temperance 
Sunday. This book is recommend- 
ed for study. It is a comprehensive 
handbook of aleohol education as 
adopted by General Assembly. 35c. 

Stewardship Facts — 1951-52. 
Theme: Managers for God. Com- 
pilation of stewardship _ stories, 
quotations, and book reviews. 
Pocket size. 64 pages. 25c. 

Some Secrets of Prayer. A strikingly 
designed and phrased 8-page leaf- 
let on how to grow in the use of 
prayer. Heartwarming and _ prac- 
tical guidance for Christians of 
every age and every stage of spir- 
itual development. 2c. 

The Third Wish, by Eleanor Hull. 
Novelette featuring lively teen- 
agers and their efforts to establish 
a new church. Paper, $1.25. 

Our Church—A Fellowship, by Sara 
Little. A 64-page guide, for lead 
ers for use with The Third Wish. 
Paper, 60c. 

Cut ’n Fold Series—Chile. A paper 
doll family and home to cut out 
and stand up. Missionary story 
and games included. 50c. 

Soil and Souls in Ecuador. The 
story of the United Andean Indian 
Mission’s witness for Christ through 
agriculture, education, medicine, 
and evangelism. Limited quantity. 
Free. 


Order any of the above from Presby- 
terian Distribution Service: 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
2, Calif. 








WHAT CAN WE DO 


ABOUT GUILT FEELINGS? 
(Continued from page 17) 


hideous his crime, he can be made 
whole again, he can be cleansed. 

An Easter pageant, The Christus, is 
presented each year in Florida State 
Prison. Highlighted are the temptation 
of Jesus and the temptation of Judas, 
Originally, at the finale, Judas fell to 
his knees before the Crucified, crying, 
“My Lord and my God, have mercy!” 
The applause greeting this climax was 
so vigorous and spontaneous that for a 
while the scene was omitted to preserve 
the dignity felt to be fitting. Now the 
programs carry the line: Do not ap- 
plaud. How dramatic, how Christian 
this is. Convicts do not want to believe 
that even Judas was hopeless. They do 
not want to believe that the Judas in 
them is beyond salvation. Christ who 
was Himself tempted, Christ on the 
Cross tells them that their deepest hope 
is valid . . . the hope that they are not 
hopeless. The spontaneous applause 
appraises the Gospel, its good news, 
properly. 

This is one of the most astounding 
and revolutionary claims of Christian 
faith. The Son not only said, “You 
must be born again,” He taught that 
you can be born again. Everyone who 
truly wishes it can be remade. The 
prostitute can become chaste. The thief 
can become honest. The love of the 
Father is sufficient to make up all de- 
ficiencies, to remove all strains, if with 
all our hearts we truly seek after right- 
eousness. 

Three things, then, are to be re- 
membered about feelings of guilt: they 
should be examined critically; they are 
benign if they bring us to repentance 
and move us closer to God: they lie if 
they tell us we have sinned hopelessly. 
The second in a series of four articles, “What Can 
We Do About Guilt Feelings?” is based on the 
chapter, “Guilt,” from Faith Must Be Lived, by 


Harry Milton Tavlor, to be published bv Harper & 
Brothers, New York, in November, 1951. 
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TOO-LATE BENNY 


By DOROTHY RADCLIFFE 


ENNY gave a hard push and sent the 

lawn mower whirring across the 
tall blades of grass. One more row and 
he’d be through. 

The lawn mower stopped with a jerk. 
Benny pulled out a large stone and saw 
that it had twisted one of the blades. 

Benny dragged the lawn mower back 
to the garage. If only he had looked 
for stones before he started, as Mrs. 
Bailey had told him. But it was too late 
now. 

“It’s not a very good job,” said Mrs. 
Bailey crossly, “and you damaged the 
lawn mower.” She gave Benny a dime 
instead of the quarter she had promised. 

Benny walked home slowly. It was 
too late to look for any more jobs to- 
day. He went up to his room and took 
down the match box in which he kept 
his money. He sat on his bed and 
counted the coins. Only thirty cents, 
and he needed fifty cents more to buy 
the Jet Model Airplane Kit. If he 
wanted to finish it for the P.T.A. hobby 
exhibit next Wednesday he would have 
to get started pretty soon. 

“What's the matter, Benny?” asked 
Mother when he came downstairs for 
dinner. “Didn't you get your airplane 
kit?” Benny shook his head. 

“I didn’t make enough money,” he 
said. 

“Well, maybe you could take your 
Piper Cub,” said mother. 

“Oh, Mother, Piper Cubs are out of 
date now.” He didn’t say that he had 
carelessly thrown the model into his 
closet and broken the wing. 

Dad said, “Since tomorrow is Satur- 


day, couldn’t you work in the morning 
and still get the Kit in time?” 

“I guess so,” said Benny. He didn't 
mention Mrs. Bailey's lawn mower. It 
would be hard to get a job now. 

The next morning Benny took his 
coins out of the match box, put them 
in his pocket and started out. 

“No, Benny,” said Mrs. Brown when 
he asked to weed her garden. “Last 
time you pulled up my tomato plants.” 

“I'm sorry, Benny,” said Mrs. Julian. 
“The last time you cleaned my win- 
dows you left se many streaks that I 
had to do them over again.” 

Benny wandered down to the corner 
wishing that he had been more careful 
with Mrs. Brown’s garden and Mrs. 
Julian’s windows. But it was too late 
now. 

He watched a mud-spattered blue 
car turn the corner and stop in front of 
a brown, shingled house. A woman he 
had never seen before got out. Then 
Benny remembered the big moving van 
that had been unloading in front of 
that very house last week. The dirty 
car gave him an idea and he hurried up 
to the lady. 

“I'm Benny Thomas,” he said. “Could 
I wash your car for you? Ill do it for 
fifty cents.” 

“Why that would be wonderful,” the 
lady smiled. “It certainly needs it. And 
my name is Mrs. Lynn.” 

Mrs. Lynn backed the car into the 
driveway. She showed Benny where to 
turn on the hose and gave him a large, 


clean cloth. Then she went into the 
house. It was a long way to the top of 
the car and Benny’s arm got tired after 
he had sprayed and rubbed for a little 
while. The car looked so shiny with 
the water running over it that he soon 
stopped rubbing. But as the water 
dried, the shiny wetness turned into 
streaks where the dirty water had run 
down. Benny didn’t notice until he was 
almost through. 

First he thought he would leave it, 
then he remembered Mrs. Bailey's lawn 
and Mrs. Brown’s garden and Mrs. 
Julian’s windows. With a sigh he picked 
up the hose and the cloth and started 
again. This time he rubbed and rubbed 
until his arm ached. And this time the 
car stayed shiny and clean. When he 
had finished and was coiling the hose, 
Mrs. Lynn came out. 

“My, that’s a fine job,” she said as 
she handed him the money. “Maybe 
you'll do it again some time.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lynn,” said Benny, 
“I certainly will.” He whistled and 
jingled the coins in his pocket as he 
hurried to the Hobby Shop. “A fine 
job”—no one had told him that for a 
long time. 

It was Tuesday evening when Benny 
put the last careful touches on his Jet 
model. He called Dad and Mother to 
look at it. They were almost as proud 
of it as he was. He whistled as he got 
down the big alarm clock. He set the 
hand at 7:30. “I'm going to get up 
early,” he said. “I have to carefully 
pack my plane in a box so it won't get 
broken.” 








our Choir Deserves a Gown 


of Beauty and Quality! 


There is more than meets the eye in COX 
SONS & VINING Choir Gowns. . . . out- 
wardly they are all grace and charm. Each 
gown is cut and tailored to individual meas- 
urements. But look again and see the “ex- 
tras’”—fly front, double stitched yoke, 
deeper fluting, that make them so practical 
and desirable. You will find them tradition- 
ally correct for every Church service. Our 
garments continue to be the most desirable 
in providing satisfaction and long service at 
moderate cost. 


The hand of our master tailor, and the skill 
of our craftsmen working under pleasant 
conditions is your guarantee of perfect fit 
and workmanship. 


Whatever your budget, there’s a quality 
Cox Sons & Vining vestment to fit your 
every requirement. 
OVER FORTY COLORS 
to choose from 
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COX SONS & VINING 


INCORPORATED 


133 E. 23rd Street - cor. Lexington Ave. - New York 10, N. Y. 


COX SONS & VINING INC., 
133 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free catalogue about Choir Gowns. CAPS, COLLARS 
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